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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“A merry heart goes all the day” 
cAnd you can’t be merry unless you are well. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Invigorates the nerves by feeding them generously and is the food 
par excellence for growing children. 
It is as good for luncheon as it is for” breakfast, and as good 
for dinner as for either, for it makes delicious desserts. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ee housekeeper must learn to discriminate 
between Ivory Soap and others that are 
made to look like Ivory. Each of them lacks 
some quality of the Ivory and all of them 
lack the perfect purity. Their imperfections 
overbalance any slight difference in price. 


Use the Ivory Soap, 9944160 Per Cent. Pure. 








We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 


FAIRY SOAP (the oval cake) is so much handier than the old 
style, awkward, elusive, oblong bar. Besides, it’s the purest white 
floating soap possible to make—and is obtainable at the lowest price 
possible to pay—5 cents; at grocers’ and druggists’. 

FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or 1f you prefer 25c. in stamps) and we will 
forward you a handsome portfolio of ten beautiful little “ Fairy” subjects (one of which 
is shown above in reduced form). These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs, and 


will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% inches by 1244 inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 62, Chicago. 
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Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have the delicate flavor, 
inviting appearance, and easy-to-serve qualities which make them 
such popular dishes at this season of the year. Each piece is 
U. S. Government inspected. Sold by best dealers. 


Swift's Silver Leaf Lard—America’s Standard. Attractively tinned 
in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. ° 


Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft.Worth 
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A as was discharged 
wai from the service of a New 
28 York street railway com- 

pany for wrecking his car in a 


collision with a fire-engine, and 
the railway thereby lost a motor- 








man who could run down the 
most crowded street with a controller full ahead, 
and who rang his gongs regularly by dancing 
frantic fandangos on them when the heavy 
goods-trucks got on his tracks. 

Hurley felt then that the fire-brigade owed 
him a living, having deprived him of one; and 
the political influence of his brother-in-law 
helped the fire commissioners to pay the debt. 

It followed that the brigade gained a proba- 
tioner who loved excitement as a collie dog loves 
an open field, who could handle a forty-pound 
scaling-ladder from the shoulder with the 
muscles that had skidded car-wheels when 
he screwed down brakes, and who went up 
a windowed wall or took the thirty-five-foot 
jump into the life-net in fire-drill at head- 
quarters with the smile of a boy playing tag 
in a yard. 

His term of practice and probation was all 
pure fun for him. He spent his days at 
headquarters and his nights at the station in 
Harlem, to which he had been provisionally 
assigned. He worked off ten pounds of fat, 
and he clipped his drooping black mustache 
until it stood out in a fierce bristle under his 
huge beak of nose. His comrades called 
him ‘‘Burly,’’ and he pawed at them with 
a bear-cub playfulness that left them bruised 
about the forearms. 

He was happy. He had but one cause 
of dissatisfaction—the Harlem station was 
not a school of arduous training. He saw 
a sure prospect of something more exciting 
when he received his appointment as a 
fourth-grade fireman, detailed to a hook-and- 
ladder company that had seventy-five calls to 
answer on a first alarm in the heart of the 
dry-goods district; and he chewed his mus- 
tache with one corner of his mouth and 
smiled crookedly out of the other. 

**You’ll straighten your face before you’ve 
finished with that,’’ they warned him. He 
straightened it forthwith in a grin that curled 
evenly on both sides of his nose. ‘‘I guess 
that’s right,’’ he said, and nodded. 

He reported for duty at his new station 
on the following day, and the foreman looked 
him over with an official scowl. Hurley 
saluted clumsily and stood stiff. He knew 
Captain Dougherty by reputation as a gruff 
disciplinarian. 

The captain said, 
weigh ?’’ 

‘‘One-seventy, sir,’’ Hurley answered. 

‘*One-seventy!’’ he groaned. ‘‘Do you 
know that truck weighs near ten thousand 
pounds already ?’’ 

Hurley regarded the hook-and-ladder truck 
with an aggrieved air. 

“‘One-seventy! They must think we’re 
rolling an ox-cart. Some of you’ll have to 
get out and walk to the fires pretty soon!’’ 

This was evidently sarcasm. Hurley 
smiled at it with uneasiness. 

**Frank,’’ the captain called to the assist- 
ant foreman, ‘‘show this man his quarters! 
You’ll go on the bright work. Do you 
understand ?’’ 

Hurley understood that he was to have 
charge of the shining brass of the sliding 
poles and of the truck. He said, ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ 
and followed the lieutenant up-stairs with an 
angry swing of the shoulders. 

That was his introduction to Captain Dough- 
erty. There followed his meeting with the ten 
men of the company, a meeting that was a clumsy 
ceremony of hand-shakes and embarrassed 
gutturals. He was shown his cot in the bunk- 
room and the locker for his wardrobe, and then 
he was left to shift for himself. 

He proceeded to inspect with due reverence 
the truck’s equipment of ladders, hooks and 
axes, shovels, picks, wrenches, bars, hand- 
lamps, respirators, battering-rams and what not. 

He picked out his helmet and his ‘‘turnout 
coat’? from the row of them on the bed-ladders. 
He inquired for and found the cloth and chem- 
ical for polishing his ‘‘bright work.’? He 
studied the list of fire-alarms, patted the horses, 
and smiled at the ‘‘jigger’’—the jigger which 
would ring them off down the streets like mad, 
clanging a wild bell and fighting with the 
sleeves of their coats while they swayed on the 
jolting truck. 

He saw that stampede in his mind’s eye, and 
wished that the bell would give its signal. It 
did not, and he went up-stairs then to the 
reading-room to wait for it. 


‘‘How much do you 





to make vents in the roof. And 
then the door opened, the crew 
disappeared in the doorway, and 
he followed at full tilt to blunder 
up the stairs behind a hand 
lamp that shone in the darkness 








Gorman, the second dri- 
ver of the truck, who 
had a fatal weakness for 
leading from the double 
corner. And that was 
the beginning of Hur- 
ley’s popularity with the 
**blue shirts. ’’ 

Captain Dougherty did 
not seem to see anything 


three horses straining in 


lights of the driver’s 
lamps shining on the 
play of muscles in their 
sleek flanks, the bell 


the silent men 
him on the step strug- 








Within the hour it was known to every 
member of the company that the new man | 
played a poorer game of checkers even than 


in the recruit excepting f while they clung to the 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


‘BACK THERE! THREE'S ENOUGH! ”’ 


a hulking good nature which might easily be | side ladders of the truck. His own hands did | 
mistaken for the next of kin to stupidity. | not seem to belong to him; they were at a great 
Hurley lay awake the greater part of that night | distance from him on the ends of long arms. 
listening in an excess of zeal for a fire-alarm| His helmet did not fit his head. He got one 
that was not rung in. arm into his coat, and he was still fumbling for 
In the morning he was heavy-eyed at roll- |@ second sleeve when the truck swung round a 
call, and the captain remarked it. A summons | corner, and he came into a street of smoke and 
to a small fire, that was black when the truck | throbbing fire-engines and the hoarse bellowings 
arrived on the scene, brought Hurley the last | of battalion chiefs and company foremen. 
man to his place on the step, and that was| He looked up from this turmoil to see smoke | 
another mark against him. | puffing from the middle windows of a five-story | 
He made a good record when ‘‘taps’’ called | building that seemed immeasurably high in the | 
the crew to their places at midday, but he closed | darkness and the deceptive play of light. Lines 
his eyes while he was at watch on the desk in | of hose hung from the lower sills and writhed 
the afternoon, and the captain accused him of | in the doorways. His eye was caught by the 
being asleep there. Hurley did not argue. He | glare of flames shining on the glasses of a win- 
did worse—he sulked. | dow ; the panes burst and tinkled on the pave- | 
By the time he had turned in for the night he | ments; and then a stream of water shot up to 
was discouraged, angry, and plainly marked for | overwhelm this sudden brilliance in a cloud of 
the captain’s displeasure. | smoke and steam. 
The jigger exploded its alarm. The lights; A rough hand thrust his arm into his coat | 
swam in his head as he sprang from his cot|and swung him round. He heard Captain | 
and tugged on his ‘‘turnout’’ of trousers and | Dougherty cry out an order, and he woke to find 
high boots. He shot down the pole to the main | himself stumbling across the cobblestones with 
floor as if falling in a dream, and staggered to | a steel tool in his hand. 
catch the side step as the great doors flung back The men ahead of him were battering at the 
and the truck rolled out into the darkness of the | doors of the building next to that which was 
streets in a confusion of clattering hoofs and | afire. Both were wholesale clothing houses, as 
disordered voices. He was wide awake with 
the first rush of cold air across his face, but the 
ride that followed seemed still a nightmare—the 


Hurley could see from their sign-boards. 
The building was old. 
dry and unsafe. 


He knew it would be | 
He knew, too, that they were | 








their collars, the blown 
| hurrying him forward. 
| nable steps three at a bound, and raced along the 


ahead of him. 

Smoke pricked him in the eyes and stung in 
his nostrils. There was some one behind him 
He took the intermi- 


hallways; and what with the excitement and 


| the pleasure he took in it, his heart-beats seemed 
ringing furiously, and | to lift him from his feet. He scrambled panting 
beside | up the ladder to the roof-trap, leaped a dividing 
| parapet between the buildings, and attacked the 
gling into their oilskins | tin roofing with an eager jab of his tool. 


Around him ax and hook and cutter tore and 
stripped and splintered tin and rafters and 
the glass and sash of skylights, till the 
smoke began to curl upward from huge gaps 
in the roof, and the men pushed back their 
helmets from their foreheads and wiped the 
sweat from their eyes. 

The captain was shouting orders at them 
from the top of the cornice, where he stood to 
watch the work in the street below. They 
depended on him to warn them of danger, 
and they worked with as little apparent 
apprehension for their personal safety as 
farm-laborers digging in a field. 

At the captain’s command a ladder was 
dragged over the parapet and lowered into 
the skylight. The assistant foreman and 
two men slid down it. 

A moment later Hurley heard the win- 
dows on the floor beneath him crash into the 
street. A draft of evil-smelling smoke from 
burning cloth burst up through the vents 
like fumes from a crater. 

**Mighty thick down there!’’ some one 
said. 

Hurley wondered how the three men could 
live in it. The captain leaned over the cor- 
nice, bawling his directions to some one in 
the lower windows. An answer came up 
thin and faint from below. 

There were anxious calls and answers 
down the rvof, and Hurley understood from 
them that one of the three men had been lost 
in the smoke. A rescuing party slid down 
the ladder after him. He was drawn up 
through the skylight and laid on the roof. 
Three of the crew fanned air into his lungs 
with their helmets, while Hurley and the 
others, at the captain’s orders, dragged the 
ladder from the skylight and carried it over 
to the cornice where he stood. 

It was lowered over the front of the build- 
ing till it hung by its hooks, and the two 
other men, black as negroes, with red and 
watering eyes, climbed up it from the win- 
dows and hauled it up after them. The 
captain turned from conversation with them 
to order a fireman to report below that the 
roof was open and the fire creeping along the 
floor below. ‘The others waited. 

There was an explosion under their feet 
that shook the building. Hurley recognized 
it as the ‘‘puff’’ of the back draft. 

**Just missed it, Bill,’’ the assistant fore- 
man said. 

Bill showed a row of white teeth in the 
black mask of his face. Sparks began to 
swirl up in the smoke from the vents, and 
the captain fumed at the slowness of the 
engine companies. He sent half the men to 

report for work in the street. 

The others still waited. The smoke was 
growing ruddy with the flames at its base. 
There was a sound of voices over the roof, and 
Hurley turned to see pipemen dragging an empty 
hose from the neighboring building. He ran 
with the others to help, and they drew the pipe 
from the trap in the roof until it stretched like 
an angleworm plucked from a clod. 

There was a shout of orders given and 
repeated, a breathless pause, and then the hose 
stiffened to the rotundity of a huge serpent, and 
poured its stream of water into the raw wound 
of tin and wood. 

Hurley shook the spray from his eyes and 
laughed. When he looked again the smoke was 
black ; there was the top of a ladder pointing 
through it, and the last of the pipemen was 
disappearing in the cloud. 

The captain cried, ‘‘ Well, boys, I guess 
there’s nothing more to do here but the wetting 
down! Better get below again.’’ 

The pipemen, following the proud tradition 
of the brigade, had gone to ‘‘fight from the 
inside. ’’ 

It seemed to Hurley as if it had all happened 
in a minute, and yet it was a good quarter of an 
hour since he had started up the stairs, with the 
assistant foreman treading on his heels. The 
fight had only just begun, and already it was 
over for him. The men were carrying their 
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tools and ladders across the roof to take them 
below. He turned to follow them, disappointed 
that the fun had béen so soon finished. 

But the hammering on the old roof, the 
explosion of the back draft, and the running to 
and fro of the crew had had an effect that had 
not been foreseen. A beam cracked with the 
report of a pistol. The captain wheeled with a 
cry of alarm. ‘‘The tank!’’ he shouted, and 
threw out his arm toward it. 

Hurley, over his shoulder, saw the great 
water-tank, that had been supported on rotten 
beams across the lower portion of the roof, fall, 
and felt the weakened roof sink under his feet 
like the deck of a rolling ship. 

He sprang for the parapet and leaped upon it 
as his footing gave way. beneath him, heard the 
rush of water hiss above the snapping of the 
timbers, heard the men cry out in horror, and 
turned to find a dead silence broken by a single 
low groan from the wreckage hidden in the 
smoke, The three pipemen, who had gone 
down the skylight ladder, were imprisoned 
there. The four remaining truckmen had 
escaped. 

There was no confusion. The captain called 
out his orders quickly and coolly—to one to 
report to the chief, to another to lead up another 
line of hose, to a third to bring up the life-lines 
from the truck, to a fourth to warn the men 
below that the whole weight of the roof now 
rested on the beams of a floor that was already 
burning, and might fall at any moment. 

Hurley did not wait for any orders. He had | 
but one thought in mind, to save the men who 
would be slowly roasted between burning floor 
and burning roof. Snatching an ax from the 
nearest hand, he ran along the parapet to the 
cornice, and began to creep down the incline of 
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through the smoke from nowhere. He staggered 
and fell back in the timbers when he was 
relieved of his burden, and he rested happily 
there until some one tied a rope around him and 
stood him up again, despite his protests. 

The roof fell from his feet, and he seemed to 
soar up miles into the clouds, struggling. He 
thought he had been tied to a balloon, and he 
was talking foolishness when the men lifted 
him over the parapet and laid him on the roof. 

He was saved, and he had saved the only 
pipeman who escaped. The floor had fallen 
with the others just as aid had come to him. 

He knew nothing of it until the following 
day, when he found himself lying on his back 
between the cool sheets of a hospital cot, and 


‘*He’s all right. A bit singed, I guess. Tow 
are his eyes ?’’ 
A strange voice answered, “* We’ll know 


to-morrow. ’’ 


Hurley said weakly, ‘‘They’re all right. I 
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EA L LLY, we 
ought to have 
the minister to 
supper, now that his 
wife is away visiting,’’ 
said Mrs. Allen, thoughtfully. 
yesterday, and he looked lonesome. ’’ 





the fallen roofing into the smoke. 

He heard the captain shout, ‘‘ Back there! | 
Three’s enough!’’ and then the smoke blew 
over him in a wave that blinded him, choked 
him, seemed to fill his ears even, so that he 
heard nothing more. 

The tin grew hot under his lands. 
His throat seemed to contract convulsively, 
so that he could not breathe. He sham- 
bled forward desperately, and the slope 
steepened, and he pitched forward, sliding 
on his stomach, to find air in a low current 
along the tin. 

A groan sounded in the pit ahead of him. 
fle turned to get his feet foremost, thrust 
himself forward, and slid down the incline 
on knees and elbows, clinging to his ax; 
dropped over a rough edge of tin that cut 
his hands; struck with his feet something 
soft among the timbers, and knew from the 
groan that answered that he had found one 
of the men. 

What followed was never afterward very 
clear in Hurley’s mind. He was like a 
drowning man held below water in an 
entanglement of wreckage, gasping, suffo- 
cating and fighting in the darkness to get 
himself free. 

He found that the pipeman lay uncon- 
scious, with a broken leg caught under a 
beam, and when Hurley struggled to raise 
the beam he moaned, making a dry cluck- 
ing in bis mouth like a child in a fever. 
Hiurley got his great hands under the 
timber and strained to raise the broken 
end of it until the cords in his back pained 
at their roots. Then he fell on it furiously 
with his ax, his head swimniing; and the 
blows cut into the timber with a sound 
that grew fainter and fainter to him. 

He was dizzy and bewildered. He was 
growing sick and weak with the heat. 
The ax became so heavy that he could 
hardly lift it. His knees began to tremble, 
there was the roar of a whirlpool in his 
head, and he sank on his face and fainted. 

On the parapet of the neighboring build- 
ing Captain Dougherty abused Hurley, the pipe- 
men, the roof, the fire, and his own keen eyes 
that had failed to note the insecurity of the 
water-tank. He stamped on the coping like a 
sailor on his deck. He had given his orders. 
‘There was nothing to do now but to wait. 

It was a thing which Captain Dougherty had 
never learned to do. When a truckman returned 
with the life-lines, he snatched the ropes from 
him, tied one quickly under his own amns, 
attached the other to his wrist, and ordered 
them to lower him to Hurley. 

They braced themselves for his weight. 
threw a leg over the parapet. 

‘** Hurry there, men!’’ he shouted to the pipe- 
men appearing with the hose. ‘‘ Hurry there! 
Train her on the blaze in the middle! All 
right. Lower away.’’ 

A shower of water from above revived Hurley 
in the wreckage. His helmet had fallen off, 
and the cool stream poured on his head. He 
struggled to his feet, and attacked the joist with 
his empty hands. Ue was delirious. 

** You would, would you ?’’ he kept muttering. 
‘You would, would you ?’’ 

In his madness he fought with the beam until 
his hands were numb with bruises, and then 
he straightened up and threw himself at it, and 
his huge bulk came down like a sack of sand 
on the end of it, and finished the work his ax 


He 


‘*We can’t until we get some new dishes,’’ 
replied Lesbia, decisively. 
to death.’’ 

Lesbia was tall, straight and golden-haired. 
She had a firm chin, with a dimple in it. Like 


‘* IT IS EASY TO SEE TO WHOM | AM INDEBTED.”’ 


most young girls, she had her ideals. She 
disliked shabby furniture, made-over gowns and 
worn carpets. Her especial aversion was nicked 
and cracked dishes. She complained a good 
deal in the little house because old things had 
to take the place of new. Mr. Allen was a 
poor man, and Mrs. Allen was an invalid, so 
there was little left for ‘‘extras’’ when all 
expenses were paid. Lesbia worried and fretted 
over the little economies she was forced to prac- 
tise, ignoring the fact that she had more bless- 
ings than she could count. 

The little brown house was shabby enough, 
but it was clean and homelike. No one but 
Lesbia would have noticed its shabbiness, for 
although the carpets had seen their best days, 
there were plenty of books and easy chairs, the 
windows were full of flowers, and the sun shone 
into every room. 

Mrs. Allen looked across at her tall girl 
wistfully. She was a slender, frail woman, 
with a sweet face, worn thin by years of ill 
health. 

“*I don’t think the minister would notice the 
dishes, dear, if you had one of your nice sup- 
pers,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘We could have fried 
chicken and hot biscuit, and you might make —’’ 

**No, mother, I can’t!’’ replied Lesbia, 
shortly. “I’m ashamed of our old, shabby 
things. We haven’t a whole cup in the house. 





had begun. 

The rest was a delirium,—years of delirium, 
—in which he finally got the pipeman free and 
passed him to Captain Dougherty, who appeared | 


Those that have handles are nicked, and those 


| that are not nicked have no handles. The same 
| thing is true of the vegetable dishes. The only 


thing in the house that isn’t broken is grandma’s 


|ecan see down here,’’ and laid his hand on the 


passed his bandaged hands over the bandages | 
on his face. He heard Captain Dougherty say, | he said, gruffly. 
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‘‘He was in| careless girls did for you before I was old 


“‘T’d be mortified | cheerfully, 





side of his nose, where there was a glimmer of 
light below the dressings. 

The captain laughed. ‘‘Couldn’t bandage 
over that beak, eh? Lie quiet now, Hurley. 
We want you back to the house as soon as you 
can get on your feet. The chief’s promoted 
you.’’ 

Hurley tried to understand what that meant, 
but the pain in his head prevented him. 
‘*Where,’’ he said, ‘‘ where was the balloon ?’’ 

They called him ‘‘ Balloon’? Hurley at the 
station when he reported for duty three days 
later, but he had been entered on the roll of 
honor, and his promotion had increased his pay. 

Captain Dougherty shook hands with him to 
congratulate him. 

** You should have waited for orders, Hurley,’’ 

‘“Yes, sir,’? Hurley apologized. ‘‘I didn’t 
know.’’ 

**No harm done,’’ the captain said. ‘‘ You’ll 
be on the ladder committee. There’s another 
man on the bright work.’’ 
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old blue china platter, 
and that wouldn’t 
have escaped if we 
hadn’t put it away. 
That’s what those 
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enough to manage things. 

‘“True enough, dear,’’ answered her mother, 
‘‘and grateful indeed both father 
and I are that we have a daughter to look after 
us. We only wish we could do more for her.’’ 

*“*T don’t mind so much about my own 
clothes,’’ said Lesbia, soberly, 
‘‘but I should like a lovely 
home, with nothing old or 
broken in it.’’ 

**I don’t believe the minister 
would care about the dishes,’’ 
went on Mrs. Allen, still cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You make such good 
tea he’d forget all about the cup 
that held it. I wish we were 
rich for your sake, little daugh- 
ter, but I believe, I really do, 
that yon take our poverty too 
much to heart. It’s not always 
pleasant, but perhaps you need 
the discipline. ’’ 

“It seems to me I get 
a good deal of it,’’ retorted 
Lesbia. ‘‘I won’t com- 
plain, since it only distresses 
you, bat I do like pretty 
things, especially dishes. 
I love fine china and cut- 
glass and silver and beau- 
tifnl table linen, and since 
I can’t have them I’m not 
going to air our poverty by 
inviting the minister to tea. 
He gets his meals over at 
Mrs. Percival’s. She is 
rich, and has all those 
things. ’’ 
“*Yes, but she’s old and 
deaf and peculiar, and I 
don’t believe she has any 
more toeat in her fine dishes 
than we do in our old ones. 
At any rate, I know that 
the meals are not cooked any better, and I 
should like to show the minister a little hos- 
pitality. His wife was so kind to me when I 
had that last bad turn! Never a day that she 
didn’t come over, or else send me something. 
Won’t you, dear?’’ 

But Lesbia rose quickly, and went away 
beyond the sound of her mother’s pleading voice. 
She shut the door of her little white room tight. 
Her dimpled chin looked firmer than ever. ‘‘I’m 
not going to!’’ she whispered, rebelliously. 

Lesbia always said afterward that she would 
never have changed her mind if it had not been 
for that sermon. There were not many at 
church that Sunday morning, but Lesbia was 
always glad she went. 

The minister took his text from Judges, third 
chapter and thirty-first verse: ‘‘And after him 
was Shamgar the son of Anath, which slew of 
the Philistines six hundred men with an ox 
goad: and he also delivered Israe].’’ 

His subject was ‘‘Christian Courage,’’ and 
he told how much God’s people had accom- 
plished with humble instruments—Gideon with 
his lamps and pitchers, David with his sling, 
Dorcas with her needle, and so on down to our 
own times. He told of brave Benjamin West, 
who made his first paint-brush with fur from a 
cat, of Watts, with his teakettle, of Sir Isaac 
Newton with his apple, and of a long line of 
struggling, ambitious men and women, who 
would not let circumstances conquer them. 

**They didn’t wait for the appliances of skill 
and science,’’ the minister said. ‘‘If they had 
waited, they would have gone to their graves 
obscure and unknown. They worked with what 





they had.’’ 


Lesbia went straight to her mother’s room | 


| One destroys the contour of the face. 
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after church that morning. ‘‘Mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’ve thought better of what you asked 
me. If you still wish it, we will have the 
minister to supper, after all.’’ 

Mrs. Allen’s face lighted up. ‘‘Thank you, 
dear,’’ she answered, and Lesbia knew by her 
tone how happy she had made her. 

The minister said he did not know when he 
had had such a pleasant time—not since his 
wife had gone on her visit. Lesbia had set the 
table with painstaking care. The table-cloth 
was white, the silver teaspoons shone, and 
there was an abundance of flowers. The supper 
was delicious, and the minister ate as if he 
enjoyed everything. 

After supper Lesbia played and sang a little, 
and then the minister entertained the family 
with stories and anecdotes. It was good to see 
how Mrs. Allen brightened, and how her hus- 
band’s face lost its tired lines. 

Lesbia saw it all and crept away, humbled, 
but strengthened with a new courage and a new 
resolution—a resolution to make the best of nar- 
row means, not to let poverty dwarf and thwart 
her aspirations, but to accept her life with its 
environments as God-given, and with all its 
limitations to press on to greater things. 

Lesbia went to the door with their guest that 
evening. The tall, gray-haired minister looked 
down upon her with kind eyes. ‘‘ That was a 
very nice supper, Lesbia,’’ he said, laying a 
fatherly hand on her young shoulder. ‘‘I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed anything more. It 
is easy to see to whom I am indebted for it.” 

Lesbia smiled. ‘‘It is we who are indebted 
to you,’’ she answered, gently. ‘‘Didn’t you 
notice how much you helped mother? She’ll 
think of it for a month.’’ She looked up at 
the tall figure impulsively. 

‘*Mother and father wanted you to come so 
much, ’’ she added, ‘‘but I—I thought we hadn’t 
things fine enough. I wanted new dishes and 
cut-glass, and we couldn’t have them, so I felt 
rebellious. I wasn’t going to ask you at all, 
until you preached on Shamgar and his ox- 
goad, and then it came to me to make the best 
of what I had. So I’m going to.’’ 

They stood in the open door. The minister 
laid a hand on the golden head. He read the 
new look of submission in the girlish face, the 
spirit of meekness that had lately come to her. 
He foresaw struggles before her, but in the end, 
with this new grace in her heart, there would 
be success and vietoury. ‘‘She will make a fine 
woman,’’ he thought. 

He looked off across the moonlit hills, think- 
ing of his own life, and of the years when he, 
too, had fought against the hardness of his lot; 
of those hard years before he had learned to 
overcume, tu sacrifice, to serve, to be humble. 

“Keep it up, Lesbia,’’ he said. ‘‘ Good 
night !’’ 

AAG 


The Days of the Daguerreotype. 


NE does not have to be very old to remem- 
ber the time when a daguerreotype was 
the only photograph. Yet to-day, when 

in the fraction of a second is made the negative 
from which hundreds of pictures may be printed, 
we seem very far removed from the days when a 
separate sitting was required for each picture. 

Abraham Bogardus, one of the first Americans 
to use Daguerre’s process, once favored The 
Companion with some reminiscences—now first 
printed—that threw an interesting light on 
those ‘‘old times,’’ which, after all, were not so 
very long ago. ‘‘Monday was always the best 
business day of the week,’’ said the veteran. 

‘“‘Why? Well, perhaps Sunday-night court- 
ships had something to do with it. The 
interested couple would agree to exchange 
daguerreotypes, and Monday was sure to bring 
them both promptly. 

**In the early days of the daguerreotype the 
frock coat was seldom seen. A man was well 
dressed when he wore a blue cloth dress coat 
with black velvet collar and plain brass buttons, 
his waistcoat being either white or light yellow, 
and double-breasted. The only time I ever saw 
Daniel Webster he wore such a coat and a 
yellow waistcoat. 

“‘T often made pictures of old men in full 
ruffied shirt-bosom, and wristbands as well, and 
with hair in a queue. Some men still wore 
straps at the bottom of their pantaloons. Most 
of them, instead of twisting their mustaches, 
employed their hands to roll their hair over 
their ears. 

**Indeed, a mustache was seldom seen, and it 
required considerable courage to appear with 
one. Young women would laugh, and street 
urchins were ready to ridicule the wearer. 

‘‘It was common for women to have their 
hair shaved at the parting, to make the forehead 
high. ‘The higher and broader the expanse, the 
better the woman was pleased, and the greater 
was the number of her admirers, the high and 
broad forehead being supposed to betoken intel- 
lect. 

‘*The pictures we made at that period were 
pretty severe. Every line and wrinkle would 
show. We had not learned the art of retouch- 
ing, and the likeness was sure to be there— 
horribly correct, it sometimes seemed! 

**As for the retouching process, it is right to 
soften strong lines and remove frowns, but it is 
not right to remove a line when by so doing 
I have 

















had persons seventy years old ask if I could 
take their pictures ‘so the wrinkles would not 
show.’ My answer invariably was, ‘Yes, but 
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where will the likeness be?’ A photograph 
that is not a likeness seems to me not only a 
misleading but a senseless thing.’’ 





V.— OUR ENEMIES, THE INSECTS. 
By L. O. Howard, Ph. D., Chief United States Entomologist. 


NCE I wrote a paper contrasting the ben- 

efits received from insects with the injuries 
they do, discussing the question on all sides, 
just as the school debating societies argue the 
question whether or not the pen is mightier 
than the sword. The benefits are so numerous 
and so great that even after I emphasized all 
of the injuries, the question as to which were 
greater seemed rather evenly balanced. There- 
fore, when one reads the title of this article he 
must accept it with a big reservation. 

Of course every one knows about the honey- 
bee and the silkworm, two insects upon which 
great and world-wide industries are founded. 
Aside from these insects, many species are of 
benefit in different ways: thousands of species 
aid man by destroying injurious insects; many 
others by destroying noxious plants, such as 
weeds ; others still are of enormous assistance 
in the growing of crops by pollenizing the 
different flowers and by carrying pollen from 
one plant to another, bringing about what is 
known as cross fertilization, without which 
many fruits and vegetables would rapidly 
deteriorate. 

Still others are of great value as scavengers, 
feeding upon and disposing of dead matter of 
both plant and animal origin; others are of 
benefit as makers of soil, penetrating the 
ground, dragging vegetation below the surface, 
and bringing the subsoil up to the surface; 
others produce the cochineal dye, one kind of 
shellac, and Chinese white wax; others, again, 
are of value as food for poultry, song-birds and 
food-fish, and among savage and semicivilized 
peoples some insects are used as food for 
human beings. The Filipinos, for example, in 
some of the less civilized islands, feed exten- 
sively upon grasshoppers. 

But it is as enemies that we usually think of 
insects, and this estimate of them is fully 
justified in many ways. The annoyance which 
people in temperate regions suffer from the 
house-fly, from the different household insects, 
such as clothes-moths, cockroaches, and other 
species which have so well accommodated 
themselves to the conditions of civilization, is 
intensified by the physical discomfort of the 
bites of mosquitoes, some of which have re- 
cently been shown to cause far more than dis- 
comfort, since they carry the germs of malaria 
and yellow fever and produce disease in other- 
wise healthy people. In the Southern States 
and in the tropies these annoyances and discom- 
forts are multiplied many times, both by greater 
abundance of the same insects and by the 
addition of many other kinds. 


The Loss in Millions. 


Or live stock, such as horses, cattle, sheep 
and poultry, also suffer from the attacks 
of insects. There are internal parasites which 
frequently cause the death of sheep and cattle 
in large numbers, and others which ruin the 
skins of cattle for the different leather manu- 
factures for which these skins are used. 

But, after all, the most seriously felt inju- 
ries which insects inflict are those that tend to 
the destruction of crops. Americans, in spite 
of their large cities, their great manufactures, 
their many forms of commerce, are essentially 
an agricultural people. Now no single draw- 
back to the cultivation of crops in this country 
compares with injurious insects. The actual 
money loss which they bring about in the 
course of a year is enormous, and has been 
estimated at from three hundred to four hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

A statement like this is very apt to be criti- 
cized, and for this reason. Suppose an insect 
damages the wheat-crop of Ohio to such an 
extent that the wheat farmers of that state lose 
several millions of dollars. The very knowl- 
edge of this damage results in an increase in 
the price of wheat. Almost any reduction in 
the total amount of the crop results in an 
increase in price. Therefore the farmers whose 
wheat is not destroyed get more for it than 
they would if the Ohio farmers had not suffered. 

The result is that the wheat-crop of the 
country, as a whole, brings about as much 
money as if there had been no loss to the 
farmers in Ohio. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
very fair criticism, there has been a distinct 
economic loss, and it is the sum of such losses 
which we. represent in the startling amount of 
three hundred millions of dollars. This is, if 
anything, a low estimate of the damage which 
insects do every year in the United States. 
It may be interesting to know something about 
4 few of the principal insects that are so 
destructive. 

One of the greatest calamities in our Western 
country was the occurrence in 1874-6 of enor- 
mous swarms of grasshoppers in the states of 


Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Missouri. 
They came down from the Northwest, eating 
the crops as they advanced, laying eggs in the 
soil, but final'y dying out. The following year 
the young grasshoppers hatched from the eggs 
and marched along, eating all green vegetation 
as they advanced. Eventually they acquired 
wings and began a return flight toward their 
original Northwestern home. 

Farm crops to the amount of one hundred 
millions of dollars were destroyed in a single 
season, and this represented but a small part 
of the total loss to the country consequent upon 
this damage. The stoppage of business re- 
duced value of lands, and the total economic 
loss that resulted would, if estimated in money 
values, have probably reached the sum of more 
than five hundred million dollars. 


** Hopperdozers.’’ 


INCE that time there has been no such 

incursion of migratory grasshoppers, and 
the reason is that their normal permanent 
breeding-grounds in the then wild foot-hills of 
the northern Rockies have been opened up to 
settlement and have been cultivated, bringing 
about conditions which are not favorable to 
their uninterrupted breeding. 

There is occasional, but less serious, damage 
from grasshoppers in the West, but these are 
not migratory species. They are not grass- 
hoppers capable of long-sustained journeys, 
and the farmers, by late fall plowing, break up 
the egg masses, bringing them to the surface, 
where they are fed upon by birds. In the 
spring the farmers drag coal-oil pans, known 
as ‘“‘hopperdozers,’”’ over the land, capturing 
the young grasshoppers by thousands. 

The famous Hessian fly is an insect which 
does an enormous annual damage to the wheat- 
crop, and it is safe to say that the annual loss 
due to this insect amounts to more than thirty 
million dollars. The parent insect is a small 
midge, about as large as a mosquito, which 
lays its eggs in the stalks of growing wheat, 
and the resulting maggots feed upon the stems, 
weaken them, and eventually destroy them. 

In searching for remedies for this destructive 
insect, it has been found that certain varieties 
of wheat are more resistant to its attacks than 
others, and it has also been found possible to 
lessen the damage by varying the season of 
planting. An ingenious remedy has been 
found, which consists in planting early a small 
strip of wheat in which the flies, as soon as it 
comes up, lay all their eggs. A little later the 
rest of the crop is sown, and by the time it has 
come up the first planted strip is plowed under, 
and the eggs or maggots of the Hessian fly are 
thus destroyed. 

The codling-moth, an insignificant-looking 
creature, which is the parent of the worms so 
commonly found in wormy apples, is probably 
responsible for an annual loss of ten or twenty 
millions of dollars to the enormous apple-grow- 
ing interests of this country. This insect, 
like the Hessian fly, was brought over from 
Europe a hundred years or more ago. It is 
found everywhere in the United States where 
apples are grown—even in the new apple- 
growing regions of ‘the Northwest. The little 
worm or caterpillar, when it is full-grown, 
leaves the apple and crawls to some spot upon 
the trunk, where it spins a cocoon under the 
bark or in some crevice. Hence the remedy 
was early adopted of placing cloth bands around 
the trees, which were examined every two or 
three weeks, when the cocoon-spinning cater- 
pillars were destroyed. 


Spraying — and Wormy Apples. 


T= although reducing the number of 

insects which would appear the following 
year, was, in a measure, locking the barn door 
after the horse was stolen ; a better remedy was 
needed- This remedy has been discovered, and 
consists in spraying the apple-trees shortly after 
the falling of the blossoms with some arsenical 
mixture too weak to injure the foliage, but suf- 
ficiently strong to poison the worms. 

The eggs of the codling-moth are, as a rule, 
laid upon the young fruit, and the little cater- 
pillar, on issuing from the egg and boring its 
way through the skin of the fruit, gets its 
dose of arsenic and is killed. In orchards 
where ninety per cent. of the apples are wormy 
when no spraying had been done, the damage 
has been reduced to ten per cent. or a little 
more by spraying; and I have seen orchards 
so treated in which a wormy apple could rarely 
be found. 

- The San José scale is an insect brought to 
this country in the late seventies or early 





eighties from China. It is an insignificant 


seale-like creature which lives upon all sorts of 
plants, but which is chiefly abundant and in- 
jurious on apple, pear, peach and plum trees. 
It multiplies with great rapidity, covers the 
bark with its scales, sucks the sap, and soon 
destroys the vitality of even vigorous trees. 
Young trees will be killed outright in the course 
of two or three years. ; 

Hidden as the little insect is by a scale 
which it secretes, breeding as it does with in- 
credible rapidity, it has proved a most difficult 
insect to fight, and although thousands upon 
thousands of young trees have been killed, and 
although valuable orchards have been almost 
ruined, no perfectly satisfactory remedy appli- 
cable to the Eastern States has been found. 


Fighting the San Jose Scale. 


Los salt and sulphur mixtures, solutions 
of whale-oil soap, emulsions of kerosene, 
the use of hydrocyanic acid gas under tents, 
and even spraying with pure kerosene and 
crude petroleum have been tried with more or 
less effect, but a few of the scale insects gen- 
erally eseape, perhaps through being hidden 
under a layer of older scales, 
and survive to perpetuate the 
species. Since they breed 
again rapidly, the tree soon 
becomes once more infested. 

So serious is the work of 
this insect that foreign gov- 
ernments have established a 
quarantine against young 
trees, or ‘‘nursery stock’’ so- 
called, and fruit coming 
from America. Germany at 
first even prohibited the im- 
portation of dried fruit from 
America. The result has 
been a great loss to the 
American exporters of fruit, 
and this loss must be added 
to the actual death of trees 
in estimating the total money 
loss to the country through 
the work of this insignificant 
creature. 

Within the past few 
months it has been defi- 
nitely determined by one of my assistants, 
Mr. C. L. Marlatt, that the original home of 


there a little ladybird beetle which preys upon 


some of these beetles alive to Washington, 
where they are being cared for, and will be | 


sent throughout the country they may prove to 


assistance to fruit-growers. 

Another inseet which damages the wheat- 
crop, and which since 1850 has caused a loss to 
wheat-growers of nearly four hundred million 
dollars, is the chinch-bug. It injures the wheat 
stem by sucking the juice through its beak; 
it breeds rapidly, and travels both by crawling 
and by flight. 

The principal damage done by this insect is 


western states. It occurs in the East, however, 
and two or three years ago did considerable 
damage to grass lawns in the city of Brooklyn. 

Also, in the West, after destroying wheat- 
fields, it travels to neighboring corn-fields, 
swarms upon the corn-stalks, and ultimately 
kills them. Wherever it is possible to spray 
these armies of chinch-bugs with an emulsion 
of kerosene and soap-suds they can be killed; 
but it is practically impossible to spray a field 
of growing wheat, and so the search for reme- 
dies has taken a different turn. 

At one time it was thought possible to prop- 
agate artificially a fungous disease of the in- 
sects, which would carry them off in great 


only in rainy or wet seasons. The remedial 
measures now in use consist in burning all dry 


during winter and early spring, thus destroy- 
ing the hibernating bugs, and also in sowing 
trap plots of attractive grains or grasses in the 
early spring. When they are migrating from 
wheat-fields to corn-fields, they are stopped by 
ditches or by tarred barriers. 

A comparatively new insect is at present 
causing great loss to the cotton-planters of 
Texas, and threatens to overrun the other rich 
cotton-growing sections in the Gulf States. It 
is the Mexican cotton-boll weevil, which en- 
tered Texas from Mexico some years ago, and 
during the summer of 1901 is estimated to have 
caused a loss of ten millions of dollars to the | 
cotton-growers of that state. It is now the sub- | 
ject of government investigation. 


A Thousand Foes. 


HERE is a host of other insects of lesser im- 
portance taken individually, but the damage 


annual loss. The great truck-farms and vege- 
table-gardens support many kinds of injurious 
insects; the imported cabbage-worm ruins the 
prospects of many a cabbage-grower ; the green 
pea-louse in one year (1899) in Maryland alone 
brought about a loss of three million dollars; 
cutworms destroy all sorts of vegetables; the 








strawberry weevil has ruined many a crop of 





grass, leaves and other rubbish about the fields | 


they do as a whole amounts to a very large | 
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strawberries; the pickle-worm and the melon 
caterpillar and the melon plant-louse are difficult 
insects to control, and frequently bring about 
a very great loss to the melon-crop; and the 
striped cucumber’ beetles and the flea-beetles, 
which damage eggplants and similar vegetables, 
are sometimes very destructive. 

Altogether there are, perhaps, a thousand 
different species of insects against which the 
farmer and fruit-grower have constantly to be 
on their guard, and there are many more which 
may change their habits ever so slightly at any 
time and become sufficiently numerous to en- 
force attention. 

Added to this number, there is the constant 
danger of importing new insect pests from 
abroad. Such new injurious insects are com- 
ing to us almost every year. The faster our 
steamships become, the greater is the danger 
that injurious insects will be carried alive from 
foreign ports and landed upon our shores. 
More than one-half of our principal injurious 
insects have come to us from abroad in this 
way, and we have practically no protection 
from such importations. 
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Other countries quarantine against us in this 
direction, but we have never 
passed any national regula- 
tions of this kind. Under 
state law the port of San 
Francisco is protected, and 
the contents of every vessel 
which lands in that port are 
inspected by the chief horti- 
cultural quarantine officer, 
who examines everything 
destined for any point in 
California. He has ordered 
the destruction of thousands 
of boxes of oranges and other 
fruit which he found infested 
by injurious insects new ‘to 
this country. If these pack- 
ages are intended for other 
states than California, the 
quarantine officer has no 
jurisdiction,—since he is a 
state officer,—and they are 
allowed to enter. 

The whole country around 
Boston has been aroused by 


|the ravages of the brown-tail moth, a recent 


this insect is in-north China, and he has found |a boring beetle, 


the scale and keeps it in check. He has sent | established itself in New 


|or preventives to be used against them. 





in the wheat-fields of Ohio and of the farther | 


importation of this kind. Only a few years ago 
injurious to pear-trees, was 
brought in at the port of New York, and has 


Jersey. And the 
| damage done by the gipsy-moth in eastern 
| Massachusetts is known to all newspaper 


propagated in the hope that when they are | readers. 


There are many men in this country who 


be efficient enemies of the scale, and thus of | are devoting their lives to the study of injuri- 


ous insects with the object of finding remedies 
The 
general government employs a large force at 
Washington. Each of the state agricultural 
experiment stations employs one or more. 


What the Entomologist Does. 


HESE men in their work first study the life 
history of each insect. They wish to know 
just how it lives in every period of its exist- 


|} ence, and during every month in the year. In 


epidemics, but this was found to be practicable | trees 





| 





nearly every case the insect has been found to 
have some weak point which can be attacked. 
These entomologists have found that in a broad 
way the proper washes to use against sucking 
insects are emulsions of kerosene, and against 
biting or gnawing insects some one of the arsen- 
ical preparations, such as Paris green, London 
purple or arsenate of lead. The application 
of insecticide mixtures is made by means of 
ingenious spray pumps, which range in size 
from the small bucket pump for the garden 
to the large steam or gasoline engine pumps 
for spraying large orchard trees or city shade- 


But the application of these insecticide mix- 
tures in this mechanical way is practically 
only a last resort. Before people go to this 
trouble every other possible means of fighting 
insects should be exhausted. It is sometimes 
found that by varying the method of cultivating 
a crop, or the time of planting or something of 
that kind, conditions can be made unfavor- 
able to the multiplication of injurious insects. 
Naturally, such a result as this can come only 
after one has learned everything possible about 
the life history of the insect. 

As an example, the clover-seed midge, a 
little fly which lays its eggs in the blossoms of 
clover, and whose larva or maggot destroys 
the clover seed, some years ago was doing great 
| damage in the State of New York and else- 
| where. Clover is cut in those parts of the 


| country twice a year—once in June for hay, 
|and once later for seed, and it is the seed-crop 


which is the more valuable. A study of the 
life history of the insect indicated that by 
varying the time of cutting the first crop of 
clover—that is to say, cutting it two weeks 
earlier than usual—the bulk of the insects would 
be killed, the value of the hay-crop but slightly 
reduced, and the seed-crop would be left prac- 
tically uninfested. 

Another method of keeping down insects is 
the introduction of their natural enemies from 
the country of their origin. When injuri- 
ous insects are introduced, they are generally 
brought over without the parasitic or predatory 
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insects which keep them in check in their 
native homes. 

Those coming to us from Europe multiply 
rapidly, spread from one part of the country to 
another, and soon become, as a rule, much more 
serious enemies here than they are in their 
native homes. ‘This is due partly to the fact 
that they have been brought over without their 
insect foes, and partly also to the fact that our 
summers are longer and warmer than those of 
Europe, thus giving the insects a better and 
longer opportunity to breed. So, with many 
of them, where their native homes could be 
learned, their natural enemies have been 
searched for, and an attempt has been made to 
introduce them into this country and to estab- 
lish them on American soil. 

Fourteen years ago the first successful ex- 
periment of that kind was carried out in Cali- 
fornia. The orange- and lemon-trees in the 
southern part of that state were threatened with 
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a rapid death through the work of an injurious 
scale insect, which came originally from Aus- 
tralia; a man was sent out there who imported 
some Australian ladybird beetles which bred 
rapidly in California, and practically extermi- 
nated the scale insect. Other beneficial insects 
have been imported into this country from 
China, Japan, Australia and South Africa, and 
from Europe, and much benefit is expected 
from these assisted immigrants. Search is 
still being made in different parts of the world, 
and efforts of this kind will be continued in- 
definitely. 

The miscellaneous and ignorant importation 
of even beneficial insects is not to be recom- 
mended. But in the case of a specific im- 
ported injurious insect, if its original home is 
known, and if it is a fact that it is not so 
injurious there as in the United States, a well- 
directed effort to import its natural enemies 
should produce good results. 











11.—ONE MIND 


oe AKE a fool’s advice, ma’am!’’ said 
Martha Lewis, shaking her head ener- 
getically. ‘‘Don’t have nothin’ to do 
with nobody till after you get acquainted with 
"em !’’ 

Although that was a crazy sentence, the 
washerwoman’s meaning was clear enough. 
She was warning Mrs. Merrick that all kinds 
of people are found in city apartment-houses ; 
that to ‘‘neighbor’’ with them offhand is a 
rash thing to do. But Mrs. Merrick kept right 
on preparing the luncheon she meant to offer 
the woman who was just moving into the 
Hotel Germania. 

‘*We were all strangers once, Martha, ’’ 
she answered. 

That was the phrase with which she 
introduced herself and her tray to the 
sharp-faced little woman who was gloom- 
ily surveying the mass of furniture that 
had been *‘dumped” in a suite on the 
floor below. 

‘*?*Tis hard to cook on moving-day,’’ 
Mrs. Merrick added, ‘‘and it’s against a 
housekeeper’s conscience to take time to 
go toa restaurant when everything is in 
confusion. But one must eat, and so I’ve 
taken the liberty to bring you a little 
luncheon. ’’ 

‘*Thank you—and very kind of you, 
I’m sure,’’ the new neighbor muttered. 
Her tone was not gracious, and she de- 
posited the tray on the top of a radiator 
in a way that said, ‘‘That settles it.’’ 
Mrs. Merrick lingered a moment, hardly 
knowing what to make of this, but willing 
to grant the benefit of the doubt. The 
other woman turned to her. ; 

**I think 1 thanked you?’’ said the 
new neighbor, suggestively. 

‘*You certainly did so—in words,” Mrs. 
Merrick responded, with dignity. Then she 
bowed, and climbed the stairs to her own suite. 
She almost regretted that she had not heeded 
the washerwoman. 

And that good woman’s Words gained some- 
thing of the force of prophecy when Della and 
Kendall came home, an hour or two later. 
Kendall seemed vastly amused at something. 
Ile was chuckling as he opened the door of 
the Merricks’ suite, and pushed his sister 
through. 

‘*Now hurry and hide, you hoodlum young 
one!’’ he said. 

But Della was indignant, as her first words 
proved. 

‘‘It’s that—that new woman down-stairs!’’ 
she sputtered, as Mrs. Merrick glanced from 
her son to her daughter. ‘‘Kendall ran up 
behind, as I was coming up-stairs, and put his 
arm around me and tickled me, and I—I 
squealed. Of course we weren’t making a 
racket, mama! But that woman stuck her 
head out of her door and fairly showed her 
teeth at us. ‘So there are hoodlum young ones 
in the house!’ I heard her say. Just imagine! 
I tell you, Mama Merrick, I’m glad there’s a 
whole floor between us!’’ 

Wisely the mother made light of the whole 
matter, but she realized upon the instant that 
the advantage Della thought she saw was more 
apparent than real. The average apartment- 
house is far from sound-proof. The Merricks 
were quiet people, but they did not always 
wear slippers and talk in whispers—and they 
were directly over the heads of the Nowells, 
the new tenants. Hardly a week had gone by 
before Clarinda, Mrs. Nowell’s colored house- 
maid, began to appear at Mrs. Merrick’s door. 

‘*Mrs. Nowell’s comperments, ma’am, an’ 
would you be so kind as to hush up dem chil- 
dun, ’cause Mrs. Nowell she want take a 
nap.’’ And again the message would wear 
the form of veiled suggestion : 

‘*Mrs. Nowell’s comperments, ma’am, an’ 
she say she got a headache.’’ And once there 
came this amazing word from below stairs: 

‘*Mrs. Nowell’s comperments, ma’am, an’ 
she say she goin’ be gone over Sunday, an’ 
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Mr. Nowell he kin’ o’ deef, so it don’t 
matter.’’ ‘That was evidently a cynical intima- 
tion that the Merricks were privileged to be 
noisy ‘‘over Sunday.’’ Mr. and Mrs. Merrick 
laughed at the silly spitefulness of it, but Della 
was angry. 

‘‘Tf 1 was three or four years younger, I’d 
set the street at that woman!’’ the girl threat- 
ened. ‘‘I’d have all the boys and girls whoop- 
ing under her windows every night.’’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, dear,’’ the mother 
said, gently. ‘‘She may have pains or troubles 
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that we don’t know anything about to make her 
nervous and fretful. If she seems unreasonable, 
that doesn’t warrant us in being mean.’’ 

There were people in the Germania, however, 
who did not take so generous a view. The 
house was tenanted, in the main, by simple, 
unpretentious, hard-working folk, who were 
willing to allow their neighbors the’ largest 
liberty, but who resented invasions of their 
own rights. The new tenants, dictatorial as 
they were, seemed wholly regardless of others. 

Each family had its special space on the 
roof; Mrs. Nowell’s clothes-line was stretched 
wherever fancy prompted. Most of the families 
went to bed at ten o’clock or thereabouts. Mrs. 
Nowell’s piano frequently had long periods of 
activity after that hour. Everybody else in the 
house was proud of its cleanliness and good 
Tepute; but Mrs. Nowell’s colored woman 
regularly emptied her secrapbasket and shook 
her rugs out of the back windows. 

On account of all these things the mistress 
grew to be disliked. But a climax came when 
Mrs. Nowell waylaid the janitor in the hall, 
declared her kitchen and pantry to be overrun 
with cockroaches, blamed the visitation upon 
Mrs. Bird, the woman in the suite under her 
own, and demanded that the janitor ‘‘do some- 
thing about it.’’ 

Mrs. Bird, who was a heaven-born house- 
keeper if ever there was one, was cut to the 
heart by this accusation; but, as was the 
custom in that house, she came to Mrs. Merrick 
for advice, even before shedding many tears. 

**T can’t understand the woman,’’ Mrs. 


Merrick admitted, after she had heard the tale. 
“‘Il think I’ll make another attempt to get 
acquainted with her.’’ 

Therefore, the following afternoon Mrs. 
Merrick armed herself for conquest, and at a 
seasonable hour descended the stairs. Mrs. 
Nowell herself opened the door in response to 
the bell. In spite of herself, and mainly be- 
cause she was taken by surprise, she asked her 
caller to come in. 

But this action marked the limit of her hos- 
pitality. She sat, straight-backed and unre- 
sponsive, piercing her visitor’s soul with sharp 
little black eyes, and apparently begrudging a 
nod for ‘‘yes’” or a gesture for ‘‘no.’’ Mrs. 
Merrick’s commanding presence and perfect 
self-possession saved her being turned out 
of the suite, but she could not have flattered 
herself that she was ‘‘getting acquainted’’ ; 
until suddenly — 

‘*But I don’t want to know Mrs. Yates—or 
Mrs. Anybody—in this house!’’ Mrs. Nowell 
cried in her most querulous tones. ‘‘All I 
want is to be let alone!’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ Mrs. Merrick smiled upon her geni- 
ally. ‘‘Then why didn’t you set an example 
by letting other people alone?’’ she asked. 
‘*You had barely entered the house when you 
insulted my children; and then —’’ 

And then, with the calm relentlessness of 
fate, Mrs. Merrick proceeded to set forth her 
neighbor’s offenses against the peace and good 
feeling of the place. No sentence that suc- 
ceeded was so harsh as that with which she 
had begun; she did not wish to wound the 
woman or needlessly to offend her. But, 
though she chose soft words with the skill of a 
diplomat, she named every particular in which 
Mrs. Nowell had fallen short of the reasonable 
requirements of her housemates. 

There was a long silence following Mrs. 
Merrick’s little oration. Mrs. Nowell sat look- 
ing at her—a glance that compounded vexation, 
amusement and a trace of admiration. 

‘*So that’s the way it seems to you?’’ Mrs. 
Nowell asked, at length. 

Mrs. Merrick nodded. ‘‘That’s the way it 
seems to us.’’ 

‘*The rule of the house requires a tenant to 
make friends with every other 
tenant ?’’ 

‘““Not at all. Nobody cares 
whether you do or not. But when 
you continually call on other people 
to meet your convenience and re- 
spect your whims, they feel that 
you shouldn’t go out of your way to 
be rude to them.” 

‘*IT don’t think these people 
amount .to much, anyway!’’ Mrs. 
Nowell declared. 

Mrs. Merrick smiled in undimin- 
ished good humor. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ They earn their living in 
honest ways, and pay their bills, 
and mind their own business. True, 
they don’t all keep servants. I sup- 
pose they have good reasons.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ came Mrs. Nowell’s grim 
conclusion, ‘‘you’re an original 
woman—or a very impertinent one. 
I’m not going to ask you to call 
again; but I shall think this all 
over.”’ 

Mrs. Merrick said a friendly good- 
by and invited the other woman to 
call on her. Retreating with the 
honors of war, she made several 
other calls, which were destined to 
have results. 

There is no record of the way 
in which Mrs. Nowell spent her 
afternoon. She may have been 
meditating upon Mrs. Merrick’s 
discourse, or she may not have been; she may 
have been angry; she may have been sad. 

That evening, however, nobody needed to be 
told that she and hers were merry. Mr. 
Nowell had brought friends home to dinner. 
They lingered at table, played several jolly 
and noisy games, and finally at ten o’clock or 
thereabouts attacked the piano. 

At the middle of the second song, Mrs. Mer- 
rick, gleeful at heart though very serious of 
face, descended one flight of stairs and rang 
Mrs. Nowell’s bell. 

‘“‘My compliments to Mrs. Nowell, Cla- 
rinda,’’ Mrs. Merrick told the colored woman, 
‘and say to her, please, that Mr. Merrick has 
a headache, my son is studying his lessons for 
to-morrow, and my daughter and I wish to go 
to sleep.’’ 

‘*Y-yas’m,’’ stammered Clarinda. Mrs. 
Merrick went up-stairs again. 

Now it might have been a coincidence, but 
the very next time Clarinda shook her rugs out 
of the kitchen window, the janitor came roar- 
ing up from his basement and warned her never 
to do the like again. Mrs. Bird had com- 
plained, ‘‘and right enough,’ he said. Mrs. 
Bird was the woman underneath, who had 
been accused of disseminating cockroaches. 

Then Clarinda went up on the roof to hang 
out a washing, and undertook to do it in the 
most convenient place, which chanced to be the 
oblong space that ‘‘ went with’’ Mrs. Yates’s 
suite. But Mrs. Yates, who was uncommonly 
tall and proportionately broad, removed the 
clothes-line before her-very face, looking sternly 
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at her all the while; and the janitor came up 
again and told Clarinda that he ‘‘didn’t want 
to catch her’’ outside a portion of the roof 
which he pointed out. 

And again, Mrs. Nowell, who had an at- 
tack of tonsilitis, stood at her parlor window, 
saw a valued acquaintance approach the house, 
heard an inquiry about herself, heard Mrs. 
Weider answer, ‘‘I don’t know the person,’’ 
and saw the acquaintance—evidently concluding 
she had made a mistake in the street—turn and 
walk away. 

Mrs. Nowell’s voice had left her tempo- 
rarily, and she dared not risk an open win- 
dow, so she was helpless. It did not console 
her to remember that when an expressman 
had met her at the door and had asked for 
Mrs. Weider, some days earlier, she had said, 
**T don’t know the person.’’ 

Doubtless Mrs. Nowell suspected that Mrs. 
Merrick was at the bottom of all this—em- 
ploying the tactics the new tenant had used 
from the very first, that she might ‘‘know how 
it was herself.’’ It is idle to speculate how 
Mrs. Nowell might have met this counter- 
assault. Before it had been carried any farther 
she ‘‘came down’’ with pneumonia. 

For a day or two she did not care what hap- 
pened, and did not clearly know, although she 
had momentary feverish impressions. Then 
there came several days when, between the 
hours for medicine and food, she rested and 
drowsed and slowly recovered strength. In 
this latter period she listened a good deal—and 
wondered. And finally one day she said sud- 
denly to Clarinda: 

‘*Where’s Mrs. Merrick ?” 

Clarinda fairly jumped. 
answered. 

‘*You heard what I said!’’ Mrs. Nowell 
cried, with the weak impatience of an invalid. 
‘*Where’s Mrs. Merrick? I know she was 
here when I was sickest. Why doesn’t she 
come now? Doesn’t her boy call two or three 
times a day to do your errands and see if you 
want anything ?’’ 

‘*Yas’m,’’ Clarinda reluctantly admitted. 
‘*But his ma, she told me not to say any- 
thing *bout that—or ’bout her. ‘’Spect I 
might’s well own up I let her in,’’ the 
woman added, with some embarrassment. 
‘*Didn’t know what to do, I didn’t. Mr. 
Nowell was gone to New York that night you 
was took, an’ you was plumb crazy, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Nowell closed her eyes and lay a long 
time silent. 

‘*l’m sorry you asked her,’’ she said at last. 
‘*T mean, I should have felt better about it if 
she’d come of herself.’’ 

““Oh, yas’m, she did!’’ was the eager, re- 
sponse. ‘‘ All I asked her was ’bout a doctor, 
and she sent that boy Kendall after one, an’ 
then she come downi-stairs, that minute.’’ 

The subject was dropped for the time, al- 
though it might have been revived that evening, 
when Mr. Nowell, a taciturn and absent- 
minded man, suddenly broke out: ‘‘ Without 
exception, May, the people in this house have 
been most thoughtful and kind!’’ His wife 
merely nodded. 

But after another day of meditative solitude 
she reached a resolution. 

‘*Ask Mrs. Merrick to come down-stairs!’’ 

she ordered Clarinda. ‘‘Tell her that I need 
her.’’ . 
Mrs. Merrick came. Indeed, she was so very 
prompt about it that Mrs. Nowell was taken 
by surprise, and forgot the words she had 
planned to say. Perhaps that was as well. 
It gave the sick woman a better chance to 
notice the anxious face her visitor wore, to 
grasp the full meaning of it when her look of 
apprehension gave place to one of relief and 
pleasure. 

‘“‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re not ill again!’’ 
Mrs. Merrick cried. 

**T wouldn’t ask you to nurse me, anyway,’’ 
said Mrs. Nowell, as she offered her hand. 
‘*T’m too deeply indebted to you already.’’ 

‘*You don’t owe me any thanks. After I 
realized that I had been returning evil for evil 
—or pretty near it—I was anxious to do you 
some good to make up.’’ 

Mrs. Nowell looked up wonderingly. ‘‘Why, 
the things that you and the others did were 
right !’’ she affirmed. ‘‘They didn’t harm me 
in any way,—didn’t even hurt my feelings, — 
but they showed me how petty and mean my 
own actions must have looked. I’m just 
thankful for those litfle object-lessons, for my 
own sake—and Clarinda’s!’’ 

Mrs. Merrick smiled, but she shook her 
head. ‘‘We’ll discuss that some other time,’’ 
she said. ‘‘There’s more than one side to the 
question. I can see both now, although I 
didn’t at first —’’ 

She stopped suddenly and held up her hand. 
Some one at the rear door of the suite was 
talking to Clarinda. The voice was carefully 
restrained, but it had a penetrating quality, and 
because of the nearness and the stillness most 
of the words were audible. She who spoke 
was Mrs. Bird, the woman of the alleged 
cockroaches. 

‘‘Mrs. Nowell will like this, I think, even 
if she hasn’t much appetite,’’ the visitor was 
saying. ‘‘It can’t possibly hurt her. Tell 
the doctor, if you wish,—he knows me,—that 
Mrs. Bird prepared it. I am a trained nurse— 
six years’ experience before my marriage. No 


**Ma’am?” she 





















need to tell Mrs. Nowell where the pudding 
came from.’’ 

Mrs. Merrick softly closed the door. Then 
she returned to smile at the invalid. 

**Don’t you understand now, dear woman ?’’ 
Mrs. Merrick said. ‘*‘ Nobody wants to intrude 
upon you! We here in the Germania don’t 
spend much time in ‘visiting round.’ We do 
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respect each other’s rights, and wish each other 
well, and stand ready to help if it’s necessary. 
Then we feel that we’ve fulfilled the whole 
duty of neighborliness. ”’ 

**Yes, I see it,” Mrs. Nowell answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s the right way to live. I 
want to do my duty, too. Help me to re- 
member !|”’ 
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By ArthurGMcfarlane 





HE boys, with a ery of terror, sprang for 

the open door, whirled it to behind them, 

and shot the latch-bar. A minute later 

they heard the creature go bounding off through 
the woods. 

‘*This is a little too much for me!’’ whis- 
pered Jack, trying to steady his hands on the 
gun. ‘‘We can’t get out of here soon enough 
for my taste.’’ 

The courage of the other boys had gone even 
more completely. ‘‘The moon’s making it as 
bright as day,’’ said Bud, huskily. ‘*Why 
couldn’t we try to throw him off by getting 
out right now ?’’ 

‘* And camp again up at the Raggeds on the 
other side?’’ added Bert, peering fearfully 
through the window. 

If any one had called them cowards then, 
they would all alike have admitted it. A 
quarter of an hour afterward they had most of 
their stuff in the skiffs, each in turn having 
stood guard with the rifle. The only sop they 
could throw to their self-respect was to leave 
nothing behind, not even Bud’s half - dried 
bass 


That midnight row up to the ‘‘ Raggeds,’’ 
too, was one they would not soon forget. 
Where the moon rode full ahead of them the 
river was a broad scroll of silver, but in the 
shadows at the turns everything was pitchy 
black. Their ears, sharpened by imagination, 
turned every movement of branches, every 
breaking of a dry stick or rattling of loosened 
stones into the noises which had so terrified 
them. 

But the return of the sun gradually gave 
them back their spirits. When they had made 
the portage and launched their skiffs above the 
Raggeds,—pulling diagonally across through 
the strong draw of the current,—they set up 
their stove on the other side almost cheerfully 
again. 

** Just wait and 1’ll get you a bass or two,’’ 
said Bud. And weighting his clothes-line 
anchor-rope with a heavier stone than usual, 
he pulled back out into the river. 

They were all helping with the fire, and 
nobody saw him do it; but he must have got a 
loop of the rope about his wrist when he stood 
up in the boat. to drop the anchor overboard, 
and no one heard him as he was jerked plunging 
after it. When Jack caught his first cry, almost 
swallowed by the water’s pitiless booming, he 
was struggling more than fifty yards farther 
down. 

There was no time to do anything with the 
other boat. Indeed, it could have been of no 
possible use, save to drown the rest of them. 
Yet as they flew, sick to the soul, down the 
shaly shore, every one of them meant to plunge 
in as soon as he could get abreast of Bud; but 
the rapids were taking the boy along as fast as 
they could follow. And now, not another forty 
yards ahead, was the tossing ‘‘throw-back’’ of 
the whitecaps. If he reached them, the best 
they could hope for would be to find his body. 

Then suddenly out from the bank —and 
from their side of it, too—ran clucking and 
gibbering their visitor of the night before! And 
for all their amazement and terror, they under- 
stood in a moment what he meant to do. 
Whether the place was an old ford to him, or 
whether, as he jumped, he was picking out 
every big greenish-yellow patch ahead which 
meant a flat rock only a foot or two below the 
foaming surface, no one knew, but he had 
worked his way out to the middle before the 
boys had reached the clump of elders from 
which he had started ; and poising himself like 
some great ape, he awaited Bud’s coming. 

It was a long reach as he passed, but he got 
the boy by the wrist, and hauled him, half- 
senseless, to his vantage-ground. Then he 


tucked him under his arm, and seeming hardly | him 


to notice his weight, leaped back to shore 
almost as rapidly as he had gone out. Dropping 
his burden unceremoniously on the ground, he 
retreated up the bank, where he stood grinning 
and gesticulating. 

Bud sat up, blinking weakly, and gaped at 
him with the other boys. 

‘*Why,” he whispered, with a gasp, ‘‘it’s 
Ninny Noggins!’’ 

If the ‘‘wild man’’ did not hear, the others 
did, and one by one they recognized him. Five 
years before ‘‘Ninny’’ Noggins had been the 
half-witted but harmless do-nothing of Mill 
Bend. When he had been cruelly and stupidly 
Suspected of starting the ‘* big fire’’ of 1890, the 
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accusation had frightened him out of his remain- 
ing wits, and he had fled to the bush. What 
had finally become of him had been a two 
weeks’ wonder. 

There might very well be method in his 
madness, at least in what the boys had seen of 
it the night before. For poor Ninny would not 
need to be very cunning to comprehend that 
only by terrorizing all intruders could he hope 
to be left alone. The boys rightly surmised, 





Bud still dripping from the Raggeds, they 
could not hold back long. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Jack, 
quickly, ‘‘we must put honey on it.’’ 

They all started for the box of bee supplies 
at once. ‘*Take it out of our hive!’’ cried 
Bert. ‘‘It was the one he went after first.’’ 

**Oh, no you don’t!’’ said Jack. ‘‘It was 
Bud he pulled out.’’ 

But Frank and Bert were already in their 
veils and gloves, and they had their smoker 
going before Jack had his. 

From a movable-comb hive you cannot well 
remove less than a whole ‘‘frame’’ of comb at 
a time, and when a hive is expected to do rapid 
work no ‘‘pound sections’’ are put into it. 

The Italian comb that Bert was soon setting 
up on the piece of board which had to do duty 
for a pan could not have weighed less than 
seven pounds; and the ‘‘frame’’ from the 
**native’’ hive which followed it was probably 
heavier. 

It was a small enough price to pay for Bud’s 
life, but it was a lot of honey. ‘‘And we’ve 
kept the race even, too,’’ said Frank. 

When Jack had finally smudged off what 
bees still clung to the combs, Bud carried them 
over, and set them down before Ninny Noggins. 

The poor creature went into a paroxysm of 
joy. Then suddenly he caught the comb up, 
and with that loud, crowing laugh, half-piti- 
able, half-ludicrous, started to work backward 
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too, that they would not be wise to let him see 
they knew him. 

Nor was he such a very terrible specimen in 
daylight, as he stood there, shyly grinning and 
wriggling and shifting his feet. If he wore 
lynx skins, he also wore some more usual 
garments, probably obtained in more or less 
dubious ways from the reservation or the lumber 
shanties ; and his face, if wild and hairy, was, 
after all, human. Now the boys did not seem 
to feel afraid of him. They were still hot 
and cold from Bud’s perilous ducking and its 
amazing dénouement. 

It was Ninny himself who eased the tension. 
Jerking his head over his shoulder in the 
direction of the half-pitched camp, he gave a 


crazy, cackling laugh, and then went: ‘‘ B-z-z- 
zzz b-z-zzzzz1"? 
His meaning was unmistakable. ‘‘ Yes, the 


bees,’’ said Bud, who had just got to his feet. 
“*Do you want to see the bees? Come on and 
we’ll see them, then.’’ 

They started up the shore, and Ninny, look- 
ing half like Robinson Crusoe and half like 
Man Friday, kept pace with them along the 
top of the bank. When they reached the hives 
they all pointed at them, with the awkwardness 
of boys trying to amuse a child. ‘‘ There they 
are. There are the bees.’’ 

Ninny wagged his head knowingly, and 
chuckling and twitching his shoulder-blades 
began to circle about the two three-decker 
colonies. Then suddenly he went down on 
hands and knees before the ‘‘Italians.’’ 

It was not hard to see what had drawn him 
to the bees. Bud well remembered that rickety 
old ‘‘skep’’ poor Noggins had left behind him 
in the dooryard of his tumble-down shack. 
The poor fellow evidently felt, on seeing these 
new-found hives, some befogged memory of 
the queer fascination his own had once had for 


But the Italians did not seem to share his 
kindly feeling. For it was only a moment till 
one of them, caught in the tangle of that fore- 
head, had stung him viciously. Noggins jumped 
to his feet, and leaped about with a pretense of 
tremendous pain. ‘‘Oo-00! o0-00!’’ he kept 
crying, and he evidently felt that he was 
amusing the boys hugely. Then, with the dry 
squawk of a parrot, he cried out: 

‘*It hurts! Put honey on—make it well!” 
And slyly smacking his lips, he began to grin 
again with what was almost a wink. The 
astonishing revelation of sanity made the four 
start; and the hint was broad enough, too. 
For one moment they hesitated, but with 








into the bush. At last he entered a thick growth 
of spruces, and was lost to sight altogether. 

‘*Well,’”’ said Bert, ‘‘I feel as if we needed 
about a day to think this thing over and see 
where we are.’’ 

**And I feel so, too,’’ said Bud, starting to 
get out of his wet clothes at last. ‘‘It’s as if 
we'd all been mixed up in a crazy dream.’’ 

**Well, we’ve got to have some breakfast, 
dream or no dream,’’ said Jack, and he went 
to work again at the half-dead fire. 

That one morning was enough to show them 
that, at the Raggeds, basswood-time was all 
but over ; half the bees were clustering in angry 
idleness about the hive entrances. Two min- 
utes of council-taking determined them to push 
straight on that afternoon, and make the next 
eight miles to Chippewa Creek. 

And they started the more willingly because 
they had a sneaking desire to shake off the 
friendly Mr. Noggins. They were none of 
them lacking in gratitude toward him, but the 
companionship of a wild man is at best an 
uncertain advantage. Even the proximity of 
the reservation seemed more desirable. 

As it was, although they had to row by in 
full sight of the Indian village, their -camping- 
place was a good five miles above it, and across 
the river in ‘‘white man territory,’’ and they 
trusted they would be let alone. 

When they came to land, however, they were 
mightily surprised to see the wild man come 
cheerfully down the bank to meet them. Appar- 
ently he had seen the skiffs go by somewhere, 
and had overtaken them, but he was not trouble- 
some; indeed, his attitude was rather that of 
him who is bestowing favors. 

He seemed, in his grotesque good-will, to be 
offering the boys the freedom of the region ; and 
when they were beginning to worry a little as 
to how they would get rid of him again, he 
finally slipped away almost unobserved. 

They expected him to return at any moment ; 
but it was Wednesday before he visited them 
again, and then he only stopped off on an 
expedition northward which was evidently a 
matter of intense importance. 

The hour Ninny called that afternoon was 
about the only hour during the first days of that 
week that they did not have other visitors. To 
make canoe pilgrimages to the boys’ camping- 
ground seemed the main business of almost 
every young Indian in the village. 

It was not that they were in themselves very 
alarming persons, however. They would prob- 
ably not have known the use of a tomahawk. 
They spoke bad English with all the fluency 
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in the world, and their slouching figures and 
stolid, gipsy-like faces had too long been familiar 
in town during ‘‘fair week’’ for any traditional 
terrors still to cling about them. 

They were all that was friendly, too. They 
showed the boys how you can make bait enough 
for a day’s bass-fishing by cutting up a worth- 
less perch or sunfish in the right way; and how 
a bit of red rag and tin, twisted over a loop of 
wire, will make a very good trolling-spoon. 
And when Jack happened to speak of their 
difficulty in keeping the camp in meat, the 
same party returned early the next morning 
with a lot of dried venison. 

But they let their eyes rove too much, and 
their tongues ran too glibly. Those of them, 
too, who were silent, smiled continually in a 
way that was suspicious; and there was too 
little object apparent in their visits. 

Necessity was now compelling Frank to wear 
some of those garments which had been huckle- 
berry-dyed, and Bud suggested it was his gor- 
geousness that was drawing their endless string 
of visitors—‘‘only they were too polite to 
mention it.’’ 

But the joke did not arouse any great hilarity. 
For all their nervous watching, they were every 
moment expecting to find things missing; and 
the fact that nothing did disappear made them, 
somehow, only the more uneasy. They began 
to feel that even the company of Ninny Noggins 
was preferable to this. 

On Thursday afternoon, when the number of 
bees matted on the hive fronts again told them 
that they had got about the last of the reserva- 
tion basswood, they made up their minds to 
pull their tent-pegs the next morning. 

They would not stop again till they had gone 
the whole thirty-two miles to the upper end of 
*Lunge Lake. avi 

If you have ever been caught napping in a 
network hammock, and been cruelly rolled up 
in it before you have had time to know where 
you are, you will have some faint idea how it 
feels to have your tent suddenly let down upon 
you in the middle of the night, and the unloosed 
guy-ropes slung under your bedding and jerked 
through to the other side. 

When the boys awoke at about two o’clock 
that morning, they found themselves half- 
choked and wildly clawing at a great, baffling 
winding-sheet of canvas. And all round them 
the whole reservation seemed to be let loose in 
one screeching bedlam. 

After the first moment of astonishment, they 
told themselves it was some crude, outlandish 
bit of horse-play, meant only to treat them to a 
bad scare. But the four began frantically to 
writhe and fight their way to the outer air. 

Bud was the first to get his streaming counte- 
nance from under the canvas into the cool of 
the night. ‘There was no moon, and in the dim 
starlight the whole clearing seemed full of leap- 
ing, howling Indians. 

As Bud wormed and heaved himself through 
the tangle of ropes, the idea that it was all only 
crude and crazy fooling seemed to him for a 
moment to be confirmed. 

Then, as his staring eyes saw more clearly, 
he set up a raging yell. In front of their supply 
tent their midnight visitors had spread an extra 
blanket, and four or five of them were tossing 
stuff out upon it as fast as they could use their 
hands. And, worse than that, two other 
Indians had flung a blanket over the native 
hive, while below them on the beach another 
was hauling in a chaloupe, the Chippewa 
**flat-bottom’’ | 

So the camp was to be looted wholesale and 
without limit! 

Bud yelled, and by a tremendous jerk got his 
body free. A young Indian grabbed him 
from behind. He had no weapon in his hands, 
and he meant no violence. But Bud grabbed 
his ankles furiously, and with all the leverage 
of the man on the ground, flung him head over 
heels. 

At that minute Jack was swiftly following 
from under the canvas, and two more white 
and stifled-looking faces were showing them- 
selves close behind him. 

The outrage set them aflame. If they had 
been terrified when Ninny Noggins had awa- 
kened them a week before, they were not terrified 
now. Nobody had been able to lay hands upon 
the rifle, which was perhaps a very good thing. 

A wildly excited young brave had tried to 
pin Bud down again, but the lad dodged the 
tackle and flew madly at the nearest of the 
raiders who were at the hives. They went 
down the bank, rolling over and over each 
other, and the native colony all but toppled 
after them. 

It was now a very ugly situation. When a 
white man is compelled to fight, he is for the 
most part of Findley’s opinion—that fists should 
be met by fists, and by nothing more deadly. 

But the Indian does not always take the same 
view. It seems to him natural to strike back 
immediately in the manner that will give the 
most pain and do the most damage. Most of 
these marauders were carrying knives, although 
they had not descended upon the camp with 
any intention of using them. 

Now blows began to be given right and left. 
That meant, in the ordinary course of proba- 
bility, that within half a minute some one of 
those young Indians would draw a weapon! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ladstone, in marble, now stands in West- 
minster Abbey, near Sir Robert Peel and 

Lord Beaconstield. Although titles give dis- 
tinction in England, one does not need to be a 
lord to find a place in the British Valhalla. 

he Atlantic Monthly publishes a letter 

from Ralph Waldo Emerson to Hermann 
Grimm, written in 1859, in which he urges 
him to visit Concord, the ‘‘littke town whose 
chief contribution to the public good is that every 
farmer sends milk and wood to Boston.’’ The 
philosopher’s estimate of values suggests that 
they err who think of Concord as solely devoted 
to an output of thought. 

arksmen are born, not made, as Horace 

might have said. A man who had been 

in the navy only three weeks was a member of 
one of the crews manning a six-pound gun on 
a recent target-practice cruise of the Texas. 
He aimed the gun—the first time he had ever 
done such a thing—and hit the target at a 
thousand yards. ‘Then, just to show that it 
was not luck, he hit the target nine times more 
in succession. 


Fhe London Lancet opportunely suggests 
that, since bacteriology has become a recog- 
nized branch of medical science, ‘‘too much 
attention has been directed to the germs, and 
not sufficient to the soil in which they grow.’’ 
Alarmist articles seldom suggest the comforting 
truth at which the Lancet hints: that although 
countless bacteria assail us they cannot flourish 
in a healthy body. 


| Sarre and business associates of the late 
Abram 8S. Hewitt of New York are plan- 
ning to erect a memorial to him. It will not 
be a bronze statue nor a heaven-piercing shaft, 
but an extension of the work of the Cooper 
Union in the education of the youth of the 
city. Five hundred thousand dollars will be 
raised for this purpose, a purpose which would 
commend itself both to Mr. Hewitt and to 
Peter Cooper, who founded the Union to help 
working boys. 


pane through the tunnel to be con- 
structed under the East River, between New 
York and Brooklyn, will enjoy one of the 
greatest ‘‘coasts’’ in the world. Although the 
cars which are to run through the tunnel will 
be started by electricity, the most of the trip 
will be made by gravity. The speed attained 
at the bottom of the grade—a mile a minute is 
expected—will carry the car far up ‘the slope 
on the other side. The coasters will not have 
to drag the double-runner back. 

hen street-railways begin to run sleeping- 

cars they will have invaded every field 
occupied by the steam-railways. In some 
parts of the country freight is carried in trolley- 
cars; in New York City express-cars are run 
under a street-railway franchise; and last 
month a Massachusetts street-railway owner 
ordered a combination parlor, sleeping and 
dining-car, which is to be run over the street- 
railway tracks. He expects soon to be able to 
go to New York and to Boston by trolley. 
gener a trade touches as many diverse 

and interesting articles as an ‘‘old curiosity 

shop’ handles. One of the latest and most 
curious items is cat-o’-nine-tails. A Maine 
man lately shipped two hundred barrels to 
London. Last year he sent four hundred and 
fifty barrels. It is odd that there should be 
little demand in the United States for an article 
which grows so commonly here, while in 
London there is a constantly widening market. 
The downy floss of the head of the cattail is 
used for filling high-priced sofa pillows and 
cushions. 


Harvard student of exceptional physical 
vigor, as he and his friends believed, was 
stricken in 1883 with complete paralysis of the 
legs. He took up his studies at home, worked 


‘under regular rules and examinations, and in 


1888 gained his degree as of the class of 1884. 
Then, although frequently interrupted by 
illness, he undertook to compete for a prize 
offered by a learned society. The task occupied 
him two years. Unanimously the committee 
awarded the prize to his manuscript—but he 
died before their judgment was made known. 
That seems a sad conclusion. Yet many a 
story of ‘‘suecess’’ lacks the uplifting and 
inspiring quality of this simple, brave, pathetic 
tale. no 
A life—animal and vegetable—upon the island 
of Krakatao was destroyed by the frightful 
catastrophe that occurred in 1883, twenty years 
ago. Naturalists have availed themselves of the 
opportanity thus afforded to observe how naked 
lands are supplied with floral covering by their 
richer neighbors. Krakatao is about twenty 
miles distant from both Java and Sumatra. 
Three years after the great convulsion of nature 
microscopic alge were found on the pumice 
with which the island was covered, and in 1888 
specimens of fifteen flowering plants were dis- 
covered. In 1897 sixty-two species were found. 
It is estimated that sixty per cent. of the plants 
sprung from seeds cast up by waves of the sea, 
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a little less than one-third from seeds and spores 
borne by the wind, and the rest are attributed 
to birds. Already one part of the island is 
covered by dense thickets. 
re are few fathers engaged in successful 
business who would not like to have their 
sons succeed them. Yet that does not happen 
so often as to make it the rule in the United 
States. The son usually sets up for himself, 
and the father’s business is wound up at his 
death, or passes into the hands of strangers. 
This rule is not invariable, for a few years ago an 
association of centenary firms and corporations 
of the United States was organized with the 
motto, ‘‘ ’Gainst the Tooth of Time and the 
Razure of Oblivion.’’ No firm which has not 
been managed for a hundred years by the same 
family is eligible for membership. The asso- 
ciation already has nearly fifty members, and 
will hold a convention in Philadelphia this 
summer, 
® © 


VAIN SEARCH. 


What golden grain we trample low 
Searching for flowers that never grow! 


® & 


CELEBRATING EXPANSION. 


hen Robert R. Livingston, one hundred 
W years ago to-day, signed the treaty by 
which this country agreed to pay 

fifteen million dollars to France for the Louisi- 
ana territory, he appreciated the significance of 
the transaction. He said, ‘‘ From this day the 
United States take their place among the powers 
of the first rank.’’ Napoleon also appreciated 
the importance of the cession. ‘‘I have just 
given to England,’’ he remarked, ‘‘a maritime 
rival that will sooner or later humble her pride. ’’ 

One does not need to be told that the devel- 
opment of the great West was made possible by 
the territorial expansion of a hundred years ago. 
Nor does it need to be said that from the moment 
when the United States dominated this conti- 
nent its development as a great maritime power 
in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic was 
inevitable. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the people 
living in the twelve states and two territories 
carved out of the Louisiana tract should have 
planned to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the purchase. The appeal to Congress by 
the representatives of those states and territories 
for codperation in organizing a great world fair 
to be held in St. Louis was met by an appro- 
priation of five million dollars. The exhibition 
has been planned on so elaborate a scale that 
it was not possible to open it this year, as orig- 
inally intended. But many buildings are already 
completed, or so near completion that their size 
and the beauty of their decorations are evident. 

The President will dedicate the grounds 
to-day, and Mr. Cleveland will deliver an 
address celebrating the century-old expansion. 
The exercises will continue on May ist and 
2d, with addresses by the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, and with military and civic 
parades. Next year the exposition will be 
formally opened. President Loubet of France, 
not to be outdone by American Presidents in 
recognizing the significance of the fair, will cross 
the ocean and sail up the Mississippi, through 
the territory which once belonged to his coun- 
try, and will renew the professions of that 
friendship with this nation which his predeces- 
sors have manifested and practised from the 
days of the Revolution. 


® © 


COLONISTS. 


oe he Simple Life’’ is the title of a book 

written not long ago by an Alsatian 

preacher, Charles Wagner, now estab- 
lished for some years in Paris. It is a plea, 
uttered in surroundings perhaps the most arti- 
ficial in the world, for a return to natural, 
simple conditions of living, and is full of the 
wisdom which many recognize as such, whether 
or not they try to put it into practice. 

One of the truths to which this writer gives 
expression is that ‘‘family feeling, like all beau- 
tiful things, has its caricature, which is family 
egoism.’’ Of the families in which this perver- 
sion exists, families indifferent to everything 
which does not concern them, Monsieur Wagner 
says, ‘‘They live like colonists—I had almost 
said intruders—in the society around them.’’ 

Now the spirit of the colonist is in large meas- 
ure the spirit of loyalty to what has been left 
behind. The clearing is to be made and the 
cabin built, but until the distant promise of the 
future takes on a definite shape, the colonist’s 
heart is in the home he has left, and with the 
friends of his childhood. It is only by degrees 
that loyalty to the past and absent is supple- 
mented by the vital force of devotion to the 
present and future. 

There are families—far too many of them—in 
which the corresponding change comes slowly 
or not at all. They live like colonists in the 
society around them. Their real loyalty is else- 
where. While their neighbors are founding 
libraries and schools, beautifying the town, 
trying to purify its politics, and to make its life 
richer and fuller at this point or at that, the 
colonist families sit behind closed doors and 
drawn shades, lifted only now and then to 





permit a suspicious glance at what is going on 
outside. 

There are indeed few families in which the 
danger of letting this tendency go too far does 
not exist. It is, however, a healthy danger, 
for if it is wisely avoided the result is that 
blending of devotion to the family and to the 
community which makes at once the best citizen 
and the best state. 

*® © 


HUMAN PERFECTION. 


Frail creatures are we all! To be the best 
Is but the fewest faults to have. 
Coleridge. 
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WOMAN IN FICTION. 


lhe good woman fares badly at the hands of 

the novelists. She is made dull and 

priggish, and she lacks altogether that 
charm which is her fitting characteristic. Becky 
Sharp is better company than Amelia; Agnes 
Wickfield and Dorothea and Mirah Cohen and 
Marcella are too pedagogic in their attitude 
toward human nature to be chosen, if one were 
seeking a companion for a year on a desert 
island. A little more gaiety, spontaneity, impul- 
siveness, would make such women better com- 
rades and not less effective for good works. 

The truth is that the writer who wishes to 
put a good woman in his book has a task of 
extreme difficulty. ‘The fundamental quality of 
this woman is her symmetry of character. She 
has no eccentricities; yet eccentricities are the 
stock in trade of the novelist. They lend them- 
selves to description and embodiment. They 
stand out from the page. They give substanti- 
ality to the character of fiction. The reader 
may hate the peculiarities, but he acknowledges 
that the character who has them seems a real 
woman. Beside her, the women of well-pro- 
portioned virtues seem flat and vague. 

There is, however, one glorious exception to 
this rule. It is found, as we might expect, in 
the wonderful gallery of Shakespeare’s creations. 
He at least knew how to make his good women 
fascinating,—Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind, Imo- 
gen, Miranda, Viola,—each more enchanting 
than the other, and each having her individual 


grace. 
It is perhaps a subtle compliment to women 
that so few of the great imaginative writers 
have succeeded in depicting the ideal woman. 
One may seek for her in vain among the crea- 
tions of many great novelists ; but when it comes 
to looking for her in real life, it is not hard to 
discover the woman who is good, gracious and 
compassionate, and at the same time amusing, 
intellectual and achieving. 
® © 


A CITY COUNTRY CLUB. 


Cn people who spend the coming summer 
in the country may adopt either of two 
attitudes. They may snub or patronize 
the country folk, gain their ill will, and leave 
all parties the worse for the contact; or they 
may identify themselves with the interests of 
the place they visit, and thereby do and get 
good, as have the summer residents of a hill 
town in Massachusetts. 

This village is four miles from the railway, 
and has only three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
The summer visitors number about fifty; they 
are not wealthy. Nature has favored the town, 
but it was too small and poor to improve its 
opportunities. So residents and summer people 
united in a city country club, open to all ata 
nominal charge, ‘‘for the promotion of pastime 
and for the permanent uplifting of the town.’’ 

Without much money, mainly by means of 
**bees,’’ in which every one joined, the worst 
roads were mended and the roadsides were 
cleared of rubbish; a common, a wayside park, 
golf-grounds and a tennis-court were laid out; 
a neglected spring was made accessible, and 
a watering-trough was set up on a road where 
there had been none within five miles. A piano 
was bought for the town hall, several excellent 
entertainments were given, and every fort- 
nightly meeting of the club was followed by a 
‘*sociable” that brought together townsfolk 
and visitors. 

Material results already appear. ‘‘Summer 
people’ find the town more attractive, partly 
because it is not so barren of conveniences. The 
property of permanent residents is increasing in 
value, and since the club started more land has 
been sold than had changed hands in twenty- 
five years before. But such an enterprise serves 
ends and uses that money cannot measure. It 
is the spirit of it that we commend to all who, 
in the months to come, will have it in their 
power to promote sympathy and establish 
**neighborliness’’ between the country and the 


town. 
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SAFETY IN TRAVEL. 


Imost every issue of the daily newspapers 
contains an account of one or more railway 
wrecks or marine disasters in which lives 

have been lost. The natural inference from this 
fact is that the dangers of travel are great. 
Most people would at least say that they are 
increasing through the growth of cities and the 
demand for speed; but neither belief will stand 
investigation. 

It is, indeed, one of the triumphs of civilization 














that life is all the time better safeguarded. In 
no respect is this truer than in regard to travel. 

The Companion not long ago referred to an 
accident in New York harbor by which a 
number of lives were lost in a collision between 
two ferry-boats. Investigation showed that the 
accident was due to the sudden death, by 
apoplexy or heart-disease, of the pilot. The 
discovery led to the passage of a state law 
which now keeps two pilots always on duty. 

The incident is worth mentioning again 
because it furnishes so good an illustration of 
the manner in which present-day accidents are 
made future safeguards. One would not be very 
wide of the truth in saying that those who die 
in accidents are martyrs from whose deaths 
come blessings for their successors. 

Two Sound steamers crashed together a few 
weeks ago. They drew apart with shattered 
bows and holes which would have sunk a vessel 
of fifty or seventy-five years ago in a few min- 
utes. Yet each proceeded safely to dock, under 
her own steam, simply because both were pro- 
vided with water-tight bulkheads. 

‘‘’m afraid of accidents on the cars,’’ said 
the old lady, when her physician advised her 
to travel. 

**Madam,’’ was the doctor’s reply, ‘‘ people 
have been found dead in bed.’’ 


* @ 
IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


ary Searle was, as she would have said, “‘at 
the end of her rope.” It was Mayon the 
Western ranch. It had been a long, hard winter. 
Mary’s three babies had been happy and well, but 
what active feet and hands and tongues they had, 
and how “mother’’ was. called on every waking 
minute, no one but “mother” knew. 

Now, with the coming of spring, she had been 
seized with that desperate homesickness which 
comes to the New England girl on the vast 
prairies. She loathed the flat expanse of treeless 
plain. She hated the thought of the great droves 
of cattle. She dreaded the faces of the rough 
ranchmen who must be fed and housed for the 
work of the great farm. With a hungry longing 
she longed for the sight of mountains, of pines, of 
flowing water and of the village street; for the 
sound of women’s voices, and for all the pleasant 
social interests of life in the home of her child- 
hood. 

She had ceased to sleep well. Every bit of her 
will-power was needed to restrain her from some 
wild and desperate deed—she scarcely knew what. 
Of course a good cry would do her good, but she 
seemed to have forgotten how to cry. Then Tom 
was too busy even to know that anything was the 
matter. Would he care, if he did know? Was 
he not all wrapped up in the spring work and the 
prospect of making “big money”’ this year? 

This was the situation on Saturday, the first day 
of May—and it was full of peril, as any doctor 
would have known if he had looked at Mary 
Searle's tense face, and the dilated pupils of her 
eyes, and heard the strained tones of her voice. 

When Tom came home that night he brought a 
packet of mail. He believed in keeping up with 
the times, and there were papers and magazines, 
and there were sure to be letters from the old 
home. Mary took up the bundle indifferently. 
Her mother’s letter lay on top, and she opened it. 
She glanced over the pages of family news, hardly 
knowing what she read. She came to the last leaf. 

“I am sending you,” she read, “by this mail a 
little box of arbutus. I hope it will do you good, 
dear. I’m sure it will. How I wished you were 
with me as I picked the blossoms this afternoon! 
Not a glimmer of sunshine had they ever seen 
till 1 lifted them out of their gloomy, chilly caverns 
of snow and dead leaves. I never gather them 
without wondering if the Pilgrims found them at 
Plymouth, in the spring after that terrible winter ; 
and if they plucked heart and courage with the 
fragrant blossoms. 

“They are the very flowers for the pioneer ; and 
I am sending them to you, my daughter, with a 
prayer that you may not falter,as you do in your 
own place the same pioneer work to which the 
early settlers in New England were called.” 

As Mary read, her aching heart seemed to rise 
into her throat. She snatched the box, broke 
the string and raised the cover. The poignant, 
delicious fragrance of the Mayflowers met her. 
She buried her face in the delicate bloom, and in 
another instant sobs shook her and the welcome 
tears poured down her face. 

Tom found her so ten minutes later, and his 
“Why, little woman!” was very tender, as he 
gathered her into his arms. He had the whole 
story then, and he blamed himself, and he praised 
her, and he petted her, and he laid plans for the 
future all in one breath. Was it the familiar 
fragrance of the Mayflowers that brought the 
tears to his eyes? 

At all events, the crisis was past at the ranch, 
and Mary told the exact truth when she wrote her 
mother, “The lovely Mayflowers came safely on 
the first of May—in the nick of time!” 


* ¢ 


FOREIGN NAMES. 


iN old Yankee sea-captain of fifty years ago had 
a daughter who, having accompanied him on 
a voyage to Russia, met and married there a 
worthy young Russian merchant. There was but 
one objection to the match—no English tongue 
could pronounce the bridegroom’s name. After 
the captain’s return to his native town, he always 
spoke of his daughter as ““My gal who married a 
furriner” ; his wife called her ““My darter over in 
Rooshy,” and everybody else said, “Maria Thing- 
ummyjig.” 

Mr. C. G. Compton, writing recently of the 
French novelist and poet, Alfred de Vigny, whose 
name, still well known in the literature of France, 
was at one time esteemed as among the foremost, 
declares that there was at least one person to 
whose ears fame never made it familiar. 

De Vigny married Lydia Bunbury, an English 















lady, the daughter of a rich Anglo-Indian of 
strictly insular and practical ideas, who despised 
foreigners and poets equally, and naturally did 
not approve the match. After it took place he 
sought distraction in travel, and at Florence met 
Lamartine, then ambassador there. 


“Monsieur,” said Mr. Bunbury to the dis-| 


tinguished author and diplomatist, “‘you ought to 
know the poets of your country.” 

Lamartine admitted that he did know a good 
many of them. 

“My daughter married one of them,” continued 
the Englishman; and then he could not remember 
which. Lamartine ran over several famous names, 
his hearer saying at each one, “No, that’s not it.” 
At last he reached the right one. 

“Vigny!’’ cried the listener. “Alfred de Vigny! 
That’s the one who married my daughter.” 

But the undesired French name was forgotten 
again as soon as it had been recalled; and it was 
finally and decisively forgotten in the old man’s 
will, by which Madame de Vigny did not benefit. 


® © 
DICKENS AND THE DOG. 


na ing new a dote of Charles Dickens 

comes from Australia, where dwells a lady 
who, as a young girl, was for a short time a visitor 
iu the same house with the great novelist. 

One day she, with the children of the house, 
some years younger than herself, was enjoying a 
frolic in a room where Dickens had recently been 
wriling, and which was dividetl by only a portiére 
from that in which he then sat. 

Soon the liveliest of the youngsters, excited by 
their play, became riotous; a puppy added its 
antics to the commotion; pandemonium reigned ; 
and at last, by way of climax, an inkstand was 
upset, and poured its contents over a number of 
closely written sheets of foolscap lying close by. 
These were a discarded rough draft merely, but 
that the culprits did not know; they thought they 
had ruined a chapter of their famous friend’s forth- 
comiig novel. They were struck with dismay, and 
the dead silence of horror which succeeded the 
racket they had been making brought Dickens 
himself into the doorway. 

He saw at once what had happened. Nota word 
did he address to the children; but, advancing 
fiercely upon the astonished puppy, snatching up 
and flourishing a paper-cutter by way of weapon 
on the way, he launched suddenly into high 
iragedy. 

He was a notable amateur actor, and assuming 
that the very small and innocent animal regarding 
him with cocked ear was the only offender, he 
denounced and threatened it with thrilling effect. 

“Ha, base-born cur! What, hound! Avaunt, 
thou soulless brute—thou bestial thing —thou 
dog!” he cried violently, lunging with the paper- 
knife as his enemy dodged under the table. 

“Ha, ha, I have thee now!” he shouted, as it 
emerged on the other side; and a chase ensued 
which soon reduced the onlookers to tears and 
gasps of helpless laughter. For some time the 
fleeing puppy and the avenging novelist flew 
madly over and among the furniture, until at 
length the terrified dog leaped out of a low 
window and disappeared. 

“Foiled, mongrel!” exclaimed the victor, waving 
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spectacles and offering a reward of one dollar for 
their recovery, but to no purpose. He never saw 
them again. 

| He related the incident one day to Mr. Reed. 

| “When you described the spectacles and offered 


| accustomed drawl, “were you careful to say they 
were gold?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, that’s the reason you didn’t get them,” 
rejoined Mr. Reed. ‘The millennium hasn’t come 
yet.” 
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THE “PEACOCK” THRONE. 


‘he palace of the Shah of Persia is almost farcical 

in its dingy splendor. Here is the fabulous 

wealth of the Orient surrounded by decay and 

dirt. Mr. Donald Stuart in his book, “ The 

Struggle for Persia,’ describes the strange contra- 
dictions of luxury and squalor. 


The throne is a sort of wooden bed nine feet 
by six, the woodwork covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires, some an inch 
long; the whole value of the throne must be five 
million dollars. It is rumored that some of the 
precious stones have been removed and glass 
substituted, but Mr. Stuart found all the stones 
that he had time to examine genuine and beautiful. 

On the floor of the throne is a carpet so thick 
with pearls that the texture of the cloth is 
invisible. 

On the walls a painting by an ancient master 
is framed next the advertisement card of a 
Birmingham dealer in fish-hooks. A vase set 
with ao and pearls shoulders a oy | mug 
such as Is sold at a country fair. Clocks in the 
shape of pagodas, that every hour pour forth a 
stream of pearls from fountains, stand next to 
a clock by a London maker that tells the time of 
every capital in the world. 

Great gaps in the walls mark the places where 
thieves have done their work; evidently with no 
opposition whatever, for it is no uncommon thing 
to find in the public bazaars articles from the 
palace offered for sale. 

In one room the visitor saw a litter of packing 
cases yp of the gimcracks and ornaments 
the shah had bought in Europe, monuments to the 
way he had been fleeced by tradesmen of more 
highly civilized nations. 

ne of the most interesting rooms was that filled 
with the portraits of all the monarchs of Europe. 
In the next room was his majesty’s writing 
apparatus. Here stood a globe such as may be 
seen in a sechoolroom, except that the continents 
were made with gems of different color and all 
the names and rivers were marked in diamonds. 
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LAST RESORT. 


e learn things sometimes even from people 
who do not know them, but there is not 
much hope for the pupils of a possible teacher 
who, perhaps, never existed outside the columns 
of the Atlanta Constitution, which tells the story. 
Chad, an old negro farmer, has a son who lately 
tried the civil service examination. 
“Well, Chad,” said a friendly gentleman after 
the trial, “did your boy pass the examination ?”’ 
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his blade aloft as it vanished; then suddenly | 


dropping his voice to the matter-of-fact tone of a 
manager delivering stage directions, he added: 

“Exit villain, by window, R. Hero retires up 
stage, L.,”—he did so,—“‘and exit”—he passed 
under the arch. “Curtain’—he dropped the 
portiere. 

“ Applause!” exclaimed the narrator of the 
story; and the delighted children clapped and 
laughed until he returned to make them a sweep- 
ing bow, with his hand upon his heart. 
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PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


he change of one portrait of Washington for 
another on.the two-cent stamp recalls the fact 
that there are many portraits of The Father of his 
Country,—more than of most of his contemporaries, 
—and some of them are excellent. Washington 
was very kind to artists and spent many hours 
sitting to painters, who must have enjoyed putting 
in oils that fine face with the even brows, the large, 
straight nose, and the solid, kind mouth drawn 
gravely in at the corners. 

Beside Houdon’s bust and Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait, there is the excellent picture by Edward 
Savage, for whom Washington is said to have 
stopped work for three hours one very busy day. 
It gives a “three-quarters” view of the face, and 
shows a mild, deep, generous eye. St. Mémin’s 
erayon profile was probably the last portrait 
made before Washington’s death. The face is 
somewhat fuller than in most pictures, and reveals 
an ample double chin. 

In John Trumbull’s portrait the chin is not so 
strong as in other pictures, and the cheek and the 
stanch base of the jaw that are so excellent in 
Houdon’s bust are concealed under the side- 
whiskers. Trumbull knew Washington well, for 
he served on his staff. 

There are some amusing portraits of Washington 
that are not portraits at all. One is a Dutch 
painting on glass in brilliant colors. Another 
spurious portrait is by Alexander Campbell, who 
painted it in Paris and never saw Washington. 
At least, Washington said he had never seen the 
artist. There is also the absurd English portrait, 
which is supposed to be that of an English admiral. 
The name of Washington was substituted on the 
plate. 
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TOO TRUSTFUL. 


great many stories are told of the late Thomas 
Brackett Reed, many of which, doubtless, are 
clever inventions, but the following, related by a 
friend of the dead statesman, sounds enough like 
im to be true: 
The friend, while travelling in a sleeping-car, 
liad been careless enough to leave his gold-framed 


& 


| oratorical hit. 





spectacles lying for a few moments on a shelf in 
the wash-room, and when he went to look for them 
they were gone. He immediately put up a written 








‘ “No, suh,” replied Chad; “dey turned him 
own.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Short on ’rithmetic, suh.” 

“Anything else?” 
g’ography.” 

“An’ spellin’.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Nothin’ mo’, suh, ’ceptin’ grammar an’ hist’ry 
an’ some other things.”’ 

“Well, Chad, what will he do now?” 

Re! suh, he des *bout decided ter teach 
school.” 


“An 
“Ves 
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“ IF.”’ 


oseph Chamberlain, the English statesman, was 

once indebted to a nursery rime for a great 
In one of his speeches he was 
criticizing Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
on their return from Berlin, where they had been 
carrying on negotiations with Bismarck. 


Both had made ——— explaining their actions ; 
and one of them, in the course of his oratory, used 
the word “if” so many times as to give Mr. 
Chamberlain a chance, in his reply, to make one of 
those popular allusions which are remembered 
longer than any logic. 

“What the honorable gentleman has said,” he 
remarked, “reminds me of a rime I learned from 
my nurse: 


“**If all the seas were bread and cheese, 
If all the rivers were ink, 
If all the lakes were currant cakes, 
What should we have to drink?’” 


The effect on the audience was tremendous. No 
one would ever forget that “‘if.” 


J 
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HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AT COURT. 


1ere are many stories told of the tact and 

kindliness of Mistress Dolly Madison when 
she was the first lady of the land. Her ready wit 
saved from confusion many a visitor to the White 
House who was not accustomed to the ways of 
polite society. 


One of the most orumsing of the stories is the 
tale of a country lad at a White House reception, 
who was surprised in the midst of his enjoyment 
of a cup of coffee by the approach of his hostess. 
In his confusion the post boy dropped his saucer 
and thrust the cup into his pocket. 

Mistress Dolly, who, although her eyes were 
keen and searching, never saw anything that it 
was not intended she should see, chatted away 
with her guest so pleasantly of the weather, the 
crowd, and, finally, of the young man’s mother, 
whom she had known or heard of, that he 
recovered from his embarrassment, and was soon 
at ease and ready to accept the fresh cup of 
coffee which his hostess ordered, despite a certain 
curious and unexplained bulge in his pocket. 
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A CREDIT TO HIS TEACHER. 


E xaminations are an ancient and unfailing source 
of joy to the humorist, and once in a while the 
weary examiner is a humorist. The New York 
Evening Post quotes some answers from a paper 
handed in by a candidate for admission to the 
English Church Training College. 

Question—What religious instruction have you 
received ? 
Answer—None. 
Question—By whom was it given? 
Answer—By the vicar. 


a dollar to the finder,” asked the latter, in his | 


notice in two or three places, describing the | A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
| on a cough. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. [ Ade. 








Camping Out! 
U.S.ARMY TENTS $1.45. 


Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Mining or Outing Parties. 
No. 999, Regulation U. 8. Army 

Shelter Tents. hese Tents are 

made in two parts, of light canvas, 

good quality, and will accommodate 

two persons. Are quickly put to- 
: _. gether. Size 5 feet long; 4 feet high; 
8 feet 6 inches wide, and cost U. S. Gov't $4.00 each. Have 
been slightly used by Government, but are in excellent 
serviceable condition. Make excellent Lawn or Shore 
Playhouses for children. Sample Tent expressed 
on receipt of $1.45. Send 5 cents in stamps for our 
new 64-page Catalogue No. 819A af Firearms, Fishing 
Tackle and Uuting Goods, and 48-page klet of War Relics. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York. 
RELIEVES 
SICK STOMACHS 


and aching heads; keeps 
the natural channels of 
the body open. 
At druggists, 500e. & 81, 
or by mail from 


Warranted tree {TO THE TARRANT CO., New York 














New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


E have just designed 
some entirely new a 
Styles in suits and 
skirts, and have illustrated 
them in a supplement to our j 
Fashion Book. We have 
also added some new Sum- i 
mer fabrics, such as Eta- 
mines, Twine Cloths, Etc., , 
to our line of samples. 3 
Our prices are lower than od 
ever before. Every gar- 
ment is made especially to 
order; we keep no ready- ’ 
made garments. 
Our Fashion Book and 
Supplement illustrate: 


New Suits, well - tailored, 
showing many variations 
of the prevailing fash- 
ions, from Paris models, 
$8 to $35. 
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Min, 





Etamine Costumes in styles 
to prevail a, the 
coming season, $12 
to 


» 24 to 5 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty 
Jackets, Travelling Dresses, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Fashion Book, Supplement 
and new Summer samples. A postal will brin 
them free by return mail. Any garment which 
we make for you must fit and give satisfaction; 
if it does not, send it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





















Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 


Classique. 





PIANOS. 


Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
should be in the hands of every intending 
|piano-buyer. It is a “Mirror Fashion 

Plate’ of latest styles in piano casings. 
|Our new creations in case designs of 
| grands and uprights are most attractive 
| and fascinating. Exact pictures from 
| artistic half-tone plates of our new models, 
| “Classique, Colonial, Athenian, Colonia! 
| Renaissance and Louis XV.,” will be 
found in our new catalogue. This for 
the asking. In artistic requirements, such 
as quality of tone, perfection of action, 
only the use of the finest materials and 
labor in construction, the Ivers & Pond 
Pianos cannot be equaled. They are 
superlatively fine. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Where we have no dealer, we'can arrange to sell you 
direct from our Boston establishment. A full list of 
prices on a most favorable basis and full explanation 
of our plan of furnishing pianos on easy payments 
(some of our plans requiring monthly payments but 
slightly larger than ordinary rent) and a personal letter 
mailed free. We select personally any won you may 
order, and will make shipment to any Inited States 
en to orev, at our expense for railway 

reights if not entirely satisfactory. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 








115 Boylston St., Boston. 















































It Saved 
The HOME 





Why not provide for the 


tails, and we will tell you how 
to protect the home. 


Oldest in America 





Is There a Mortgage on YOUR Home? 
A menace to the family’s welfare, a drain on the income. 


Should misfortune or death overtake the bread-winner, would 
the family be homeless or burdened with interest charges ? 


by a contract with The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York? The best form of contract varies with conditions. 
Write us (confidentially if you so desire), giving the de- 


It costs but little; it means so much. 
HOME PROTECTION DEPARTMENT, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


Richard A. McCurdy, President. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




























discharge of this mortgage 


best and at smallest expense 


Largest in World 
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bi HERVEY WOODS 


” the churchyard at Trinity 
They know ’tis night 
Not by the lessening industry 
And changing light, 
But when men’s footsteps somewhat faintlier sound 
In the long stillnesses low in the ground 
Rises a silvery tinkle 
Of tiny springs that sprinkle 
Their darkling music; and the sleepers know 
Tis night in Trinity. 


In the churchyard at Trinity 
When spring is near, 
Not by the tender greenery 
The low graves wear, 
And hyacinths in pink and purple bloom 
And bees and birds and sunlight and perfume— 
But by the white roots hidden 
That wrap them round unbidden 
With clinging tendrils soft, the sleepers know 
’Tis spring in Trinity. 


Little they care in Trinity 
If in the street 
(Where trade’s mad tides unceasingly 
Commingling meet) 
Swift fortune smiles, or riches that might dower 
Golconda’s princess vanish in an hour— 
Whose name is fastest fading, 
Whose mosses most are shading 
On the old gravestones—these the questions great 
For men of Trinity. 


They have not heard in Trinity 
How the town grows, 
Nor of that mountain majesty 
Its sky-line shows; 
Low in the grass they lie, and have no care 
If the world deem their city foul or fair— 
Not men nor ships nor money 
They prize, but those few sunny 
Hours that are daily theirs: in this agree 
All men of Trinity. 


The gentlefolk at Trinity 
Inside the fence, 
Still keep their ancient dignity 
And consequence ; 
They know not how a man might fitlier fare 
Than—when he’s buried—to be buried there, 
And mid congenial neighbors. 
Rest from his earthly labors 
In that green island set in stormy seas, ° 
The yard at Trinity. 


* © 
A “SKY-PILOT” IN CAMP. 


RS. Harriet Caswell-Broad, than 
whom no woman knows better 
the conditions of religious work 
on the frontier, recently told a 
story of a young minister from 
New England who asked to be 
sent to the hardest field which 
the Home Missionary Society 
could find. He was sent to a sparsely settled 
mining district, which comprises four thousand 
square miles. He made his advent into the 
principal mining-camp, and followed the crowd 
to the leading saloon. 

‘* Look here,’’ said the proprietor, ‘‘if you’re 
a ‘sky-pilot’ you may as well make yourself 
searce at once. We don’t want any of your 
goods around here.’’ 

‘*Let me sing for you,’’ said the ‘‘pilot.’’ 
‘*You hire men to sing for you now and then, 
don’t you? I’ll sing for nothing.’’ 

Mounting a keg near the door, he sang a 
familiar and moving hymn. The men round 
the bar turned and came nearer. The gamblers 
at the tables in the rear stopped to listen. 
From the street outside the passing miners 
poured in until the saloon was full. Then from 
his pocket the minister produced a dozen or more 
thin hymn-books, and passed them round. 
He selected another familiar hymn and asked 
the men to join. Then some one called for a 
particular hymn, and after that several others 
asked for favorites. 

This was all the service the minister held 
that night; and as he went out they called 
after him, ‘‘Come again, pard!’’ 

In the next camp the opposition was more 
pronounced. The preacher got a deserted 
building, procured slabs and boards to make 
seats, and went out for his audience. A rough 
crowd gathered about him, and it was proposed 
to take him to the saloon, compel him to pay 
for drinks for the crowd, and then drive him 
out of camp. One man covered him with a 
revolver during the discussion. But it was 
this very man who, meeting the level and 
unterrified gaze of the pilot along the pistol- 
barrel, at length said, ‘‘Hold on, boys; this 
ain’t a square deal. I'll pay for the drinks for 
the crowd if you’ll all come and hear him 
preach to-night !’’ 

So it was the pilot got his standing in 
camp ; and his first convert and warm defender 
was the man with the revolver, who remem- 





bered ‘‘the best father and mother in all the | just ri 


world, back yonder in God’s country.’’ 
We do not need to go back to days of old for 
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examples of heroism and fidelity. The labor of 
men like this adds every year new chapters to 
the Acts of the Apostles. ‘There is still oppor- 
tunity for heroism in religious work, and there 
are still men willing and able to perform it. 
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“KING DOGS.” 
T° intelligence and usefulness of the arctic 


dog is declared by explorers to surpass all h 


understanding. In “Farthest North With 
Greely,” Maj. D. L. Brainard gives a story of two 
“king dogs.” Each pack of Greenland dogs has 
an acknowledged leader, an absolute, autocratic 
king, who has won his way to supremacy by 
fighting every other dog that dared to enter the 
lists against him. Likewise each team has its 
king, who exercises undisputed sway over the 
others, enforces discipline and administers punish- 
ment whenever in his judgment it is necessary. 


“Ritenbenk,” the king dog of our team, writes 
Major Brainard, was a conspicuous example. 
Large, with a mixed white, black and mouse- 
colored coat, a tail which curled tightly over his 
back, a broad, intelligent head and a bright, twin- 
kling eye, he was the embodiment of strength, 
courage and sagacity. A reason of his grea 
stren and superior intelligence he had gained 
the supremacy of the team. He was, therefore, 
the leader in all the schemes for stealing our 
provisions. 

One day, when he had stolen a ptarmigan, which 
had been placed for safety on the sdge-pele of the 
tent, he lay down, and, apparently with no qualms 
of conscience, —_—e n the most complacent 
manner to eat it. I rushed at him with a spade 
expecting to drive him from our anticipated 
had pictured him. n gr 
defiance and stood immovable, his sturdy legs 
wide apart, and his great bold eyes looking 
squarely into mine. course I might have 
crushed his skull with a blow, but my admiration 
for his courage deterred me. I threw away the 
spade, and called him by his familiar name, “Rit,” 
whereupon he trotted up and rubbed his head in 
the most confiding manner a; st my knee. 

When Ritenbenk joined Lieutenant Greely’s 
pack at the Greenland town from which he was 
named, a huge dog known as “Disco King” was 
the ruling spirit among his companions, which 
were confined in a large wooden = located on 
the main deck of the Proteus. The battle for 
supremacy was fierce and prolonged, and Disco 
King, divested of his royal authority, was ever 
afterward a broken-hearted, mean-spirited out- 
east, who lived a melancholy life, apart from his 
former subjects. He had not recovered from his 
humiliation on the northern trip, altho several 
months had elapsed since his downf and he 
would discourage the friendly approach of the 
members of our party, or of his associates, with a 
churlish snarl which soon him the appro- 

riate name of “Howler.” He never engaged in 

itenbenk’s midnight predatory raids on our com- 
a department, but would frequently warn 
us of the conspiracy on foot to rob our larder. 
For this and other reasons he was not popular 
with his companions; and Ritenbenk encoura 
his subordinates in their constant attacks upon his 
former enemy. 
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IN MID-AIR. 


he men who put together the steel framework 

of a modern building seem to work as 

easily ten stories up on the giant skeleton 

as if they were sitting by the kitchen fire. A con- 

tractor, whose words are quoted in the Baltimore 

Sun, says that housesmiths are the most reckless 
lot of men in the world. 


We were putting up a big hotel, said the con- 
tractor. The framework had just reached the 
eighth story, and the masonry and the flooring of 
one or two of the stories were already in. 1 was 
up on the top, with the g of housesmiths, who 
were hoisting a big girder. The foreman was 
kneeling on the edge of the frame, shouting direc- 
tions down to the street, and the girder had just 
reached the top. 

As they were swinging it into place the men let 

for a moment, and the end swung round upon 

e foreman, hitting him behind as he knelt, and 
sweeping him over the edge into the street, one 
hundred and twenty feet or so below. 

There seemed to be no possible chance for his 
life. Somehow, though, he fell against the slack 
guy-tope which was dangling from the beam. 

is leg and arm got tangled in it three stories 
below, and he stuck to the rope. More than that, 
the slack rope actually swung him into a window 
in the fifth story. That happened to be one of the 
few in which the flooring had been put in, and 
the rope dropped him on the floor unhurt. 

He had been working for our firm for years, and 
I knew him and liked him as a ‘oreman. 
When he went over the edge of the framework 
I felt faint. It was a minute or two before 1 
recovered my self-possession. Then I hurried 
ae expecting to find his mangled body in the 
street. 

As I went down the ladder I met him coming 
up, bruised, but not seriously hurt, and all he was 
thinking of was what he should say to the man 
who let the beam slip. Although he had had as 
narrow an escape from death as I can conceive, 
he went right back to work and bossed the gang 
for the afternoon, after Somergag the man who 
was responsible for the accident. 

Some folks were surprised to read of the bridge- 
men and housesmiths who thought an bein 

aid for their overtime when they went back wit! 

e firemen up the tower of the East River bridge 





| and ~—_ the fire standing on the burning bridge 
1e 


while they hacked away the timbers. I wasn’t. 
I know the kind they are. For sheer, reckless 
daring they’re hard to beat. 
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A BOOTLESS EFFORT. 


ihe first demand of a servant in Africa is for 

new clothes and boots. Mr. Portman in 

“Station Studies” tells of securing a black 

boy named Hamis, who immediately declared that 

he must have new boots, so his master went with 
him to a shop where boots were obtainable. 


He beckoned to me eagerly to enter, and, the 
anxious feat of winning me inside once accom- 
plished, flew like a bird of prey at some brilliantly 
polished brown boots which adorned one end of 

eroom. Their size was so diminutive that only 
he smallest of dandies could have worn them, 
and their shape so exquisite that even he must 
have gone through a | and careful training to 
achieve his purpose. Such a training, I need 
hardly say, Hamis had never experienced. He 
had, on the contrary, gone unshod all his life. 

But none of these considerations seemed, in his 
opinion, to present any hindrance; and in a 
moment he was sitting on the ground, carefull 
trying the sole of the boot by his own to see if it 
were really small enough. Yes, it proved to be 

s' t. The cloudy outline of his own sole 
showed up in voluptuous folds all round the 
slender lines of the hoot. The heel just reached 
his heel, and the toe came within an inch of his 








toe. He was satisfied; the size was right; he 
would wear that boot. 

I was content to watch him for a moment or two 
as he strained and battled with his new purchase. 
It was a fresh experience if a melancholy one. 
But after a moment or two I searched the shop 
for a pair of boots that might suit him. Having 
chosen the largest I could find, I informed Hamis 
through the interpretation of the shopman, that 
the pair into which he had forced a few of his toes 
would not be his. “Let him take them off,” I 
continued. Fearful of my intentions, he had by 
this time almost succeeded in getting them on- 
My him try the pair which I have selected for 

m > 


But I was too late. For at this Hamis not only 
managed to dispose of his feet finally in the boots 
but actually stood up in them without a sign ot 
pain, and indicated that they fitted him perfectly. 

“No,” said 1, growing impatient, “the boots do 
not fit pertectly; they do not fit at all. Take 
them off.” 

But he had no thought of resigning them so 
easily. And it was not till I had seized him 
sharply and pronounced an ultimatum through the 
ggener of the shopman that the whole horror of 
his position dawned upon him, and he realized that 
I really meant what I said. 

Then, before there could be any chance of inter- 
ore. the whole strength of his emotions burst 
forth in a sea of tears, and simultaneously in such 
a storm of eloquence as I had never heard before. 
I made several attempts to silence him without 
any success, and was finally driven to order that 
his boots should be removed by force. 

So we formed ourselves into a sort of team, the 
Le pas at Hamis’s feet and we at the boy’s 
waist; and at last we managed to twist and 
wriggle the boots from Hamis’s feet. They were 
blown and swollen indeed, but still unburst and 
salable, although as a size larger. I sponses 
the shopman, urged Hamis into the street, followed 
— myself, and we went home, bootless, hot and 
surly. 











H° loved the pageant of the spring, 
The white cloud-banners of the sky; 
He loved to hear the first lark sing, 
To watch the golden year drift by. 
His glad heart loved the rippling song 
Of mountain rills that laughed and rang, 
And of their joy, through bleak days long, 
For all the weary world he sang. 


He sang of hope, when hope was low 
Within his own poor tired heart; 
He sang of joy, and, singing so, 
Forgot joy had with him no part. 
He sang of April when his soul 
Was drenched with bleak November rain ; 
And though he could not reach his goal 
He raised a glad, exultant strain. . 


Oh, such a heart as his, I know, 

Now that the world’s wild stress is o’er, 
Now that the cold and bitter snow 

No longer wraps his young soul’s door, 
Sings through an everlasting spring 

An April pzan, loud and clear, 
And all the birds of summer bring 

Some echo of his glad voice here! 
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MARCUS, THE SUPPLIANT. 


n old colored mail-carrier, named Marcus 
A Anthony, has a grievance against the Post- 
Office Department, because, although he 
considered himself legally hired, he had received 
no pay for his services. After waiting what he 
considered a reasonable length of time he went 
into town to talk it over; and this, according to 
the Washington Star, is the story he told: 


“Well, I bin er carrying de mail down yonner in 
Twi County, ’twixt Irma an’ Bullards,. sence 
last June; going up an’ down an’ down an’ up er 
sandy road three times er week, an’ nobody ain’t 

aid me nair nickel—not nair nickel. Huccum I’m 
yar is, 1 wanter know how ’boutit. Is I er work- 
ing fer wages or is I er working fer nothing?” 

*Who hired you?” 

“De postmaster down at Irma e de job, an’ 
he tell me hit ’ud be all right when de boss man 
come omen, But he ain’t never come erlong yit, 
an’ hit don’t look all right ter me.” 

“Did you take the oath?” 

“No, sah, I ain’t took no oath in my life. Ain’t 
no man ever hear me swear. I’m er wrastlin’ 
deacon in de Shoal Creek Church.” 

: “Did _ go on your bond—anybody stand 
‘or you?” 

“Yes, sah. Mr. Tom Bond down at de sto’ stan’ 
fer me ter git er little meat an’ bread —” 

“But what can I do for you? Speak out.” 

*Dat’s what I’m er doin’. I want you to write 
a letter up ter Gen’l Rosewell, de head man, an’ 
*splain de case right. Tell ’im I’s got de oneasi- 
est a an’ de est pay of any y on de line, 
an’ is tired out lookin up an’ down dat road fer 
de man what pays o e mail-toter. Hyar ’tis 


mos’ Christmas, an’ no money xX, I ain’t nuthing | gl 
0) 


but a country nigger, but hi ook like ef I’m 
er working fer de riches’ man what is, I orter git er 
word fum ’im ’bout dat money. Looks ter me like 
he done forgot I’s er workin’ fer ’im. 

“Hit wa’n’t so bad ‘long in de summer, when folks 
was too lazy ter write an’ de sack was empty; but 
bimeby dey pot ter sending out seed by de bushel, 
an’ books what weigh nine poun’s an’ wid corners 
on ’em like er plow p’int, an’ den hit were sho’ er 
*sponsible job. ’Longin de summer, too, hit wa’n’t 
so bad ’bout rations; watermelons growed ’long- 
side er de road, an’ plums an’ blackberries was 
hanging in reach; an’ de squirrels ’ud shake down 
de muscadines at every branch. But my foot’s on 
de fros’ now, an’ nuthing in sight on dat road ’cep’n 
er stray rabbit what looks back over es sholder 
an’ teks es foot in es han’ when he say good-by! 

“T ain’t gone back on Gen’! Rosewell ner de folks 
what sot me free; I’m still er toting dat sack; but 
hit looks might like dey done gone back on’ me! 
You write Gen’! Rosewell an’ tell him; tell him I’s 
po’ly an’ mighty pestered erbout de stomach.” 


® ¢ 


AN OLD RAT. 


he rat lives by his wits. If his cleverness has 

found no chronicler, it may be because his 

habitat is too near home. His cunning has 
passed into the every-day speech of the people, at 
any rate. The following extract from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger shows how admirably he is fitted 
by nature for his adventurous life: 

Not lee | ago it became a problem in a Philadel- 
phia hotel how to keep down the population of 
rats, which had become so bold that they stole 
from under the very noses of the cooks. Traps 
and poison were successful at first, but after a few 

















deaths the wary rats avoided both. The rat- 
eatcher was then called in, and cats, dogs and 
ferrets had their turn; but still the rats increased. 

The a. of the hotel bagged a few with a 
small rifle. It amused him at first, but the rats 
soon grew too wary for him. All he could see was 
the tip of a tail, or two bright eyes that disappeared 
as soon as he raised his gun. 

Then he hit on anotheridea. He swung a lid on 
a barrel with a swivel, filled the barrel half-full of 
water, and fastened a lump of cheese in the center 
ofthe lid. As soon asa rat alighted on either side of 
the lid, over he would go into the barrel, and for a 
while rats were drowned by the dozen. 

Then it was evident that they had held a rat 
council, for the number of victims grew steadily 
smaller. Sometimes of a morning there would be 
two or three rats in the barrel; oftener there were 
none atall. The observant manager felt that they 
were all the time trying to figure out how to get 
that cheese. Sometimes two rats would get on 
the edge of the barrel opposite one another at the 
same time, and balance the lid as they crept in 
toward the center. This worked well until one or 
ne eg forgot the need for caution, when both 
ell in. 

Finally one old rat mastered the e. For 
several nights the cheese disappeared, and there 
was no rat there in the morning to show forit. One 
night the manager —_ the rat in the act of 
cropping from some of the pees right in the center 
of the lid. He balanced himself for a moment 
then quietly nibbled at the cheese. When he had 
satisfied his hunger he carefully moved off along 
— line of the swivel and dropped to the floor, 


e. 

“That was the point where I gave it up,” said 
the manager, in telling the story. “There are 
some other people feurke on it now, but the kind 
of man who is able to beat those rats will probably 
be able to command a higher salary than I can 
afford to pay.” 





* © 


PURITAN CHURCH MUSIC. 


usic held but a small place in the public 
M worship of colonial times in New England. 
After the Revolution there began to be a 
desire for more and better singing in the service ; 
but at the same time a determined opposition 
developed which expressed itself equally well in 
town and in parish meetings. The records of the 
town and of the church of Holden, Massachusetts, 
throw a clear light upon the whole matter. 


At a town meeting held on March 12, 1786, it was 
“Voted that the singers be desired to sing such 
tunes as may be sung with reading two lines only, 
at those times of singing which immediately 

recede the sermon; and the Church will acquiesce 
n their singing without reading at the beginning 
of the exercises, and the last time in the afternoon ; 
and further, that this be continued till ’tis other- 
wise signified to them by the Church or Town, or 
each of them.”’ 

At a church meeting held September 4th, of the 
same year, it was “Voted to si to the singers 
that the Chureh desire that all such of them as are 
able to lead in the singing would do it as occasion 


may — 

“2. That ’tis the earnest request of the Church 
that the singers would omit the singing of ‘Milford’ 
and ‘Hartford,’ and in tunes that are repeated 
that, if it may be, they would omit the repeats till 
the last time of going over the tune.” 

On sagen, 787, at achurch meeting sapeintes 

t what was proper to be done relative to 
a a — worship, it was voted: 

“1, That Dea. Haven set such tunes as he shall 
think fit and proper—omitting for the present those 
tunes which are found particularly disagreeable to 
a number of the Church—and to sing by reading of 
two lines of the pea. 

“2. The question was put whether the reading 
of the psalm be omitted at the last time of singing 
on every Sabbath.” 

Some of the regular attendants upon ow 
worship refused to occupy their seats in the 
= unless the psalms and hymns 
could be sung without the aid of the unconse- 
crated viol and the unhallowed pitch-pipe. 





® © 


A HOMESICK MILLIONAIRE. 


T: late John W. Mackay might be considered 
a supremely successful man, for he was rich, 
and knew the pleasure of generous giving to 
those on whom the burdens of life fall heavily. 
Yet by his own confession to a friend, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Press, the vanishing 
years not only took with them many of the old 
familiar faces of his early struggling youth, but 
they changed the West, as he knew it, until it 
ceased to seem like home. 


“You see,” Mr. Mackay once explained, “a man 
is nowhere so lonely as in a place he once loved 
and returns to only to find it altered beyond recog- 
nition. That is the case with me; and it is the 
reason I spend so much time abroad. 

“TI was born in 1831, and went West with the 
high tide of gold-seekers. I roughed it with 
the rest, my ambition being to make myself an 
equal to the hero of my boyhood, a man I used to 
see hurryin bates City Hali Square in New 
York when I played there as a boy,—a man with 
a hurried step and a bundle of newspapers under 
his arm,—James Gordon Bennett. 

“1 learned to love the pone West as I’ve never 
loved any other place. I got my gold, but I have 
lost my home. I can hardly realize it, but my 
West is nomore. Itdied with my youth. Sol am 
ad to get away from everything that reminds me 
of its passing, as some men will live anywhere, 
everywhere but in the house they were happy in 
before the death of a wife.” 


* © 


THE BRAZILIAN COW -TREE. 


r. Paul Fountain, a recent traveller in South 

M America, describes a remarkable tree 

which he found growing in,the valley of 

the Amazon, and which he thinks may be found 

in Central America as well. As in the case of the 

rubber-tree, it is the sap of the tree that makes it 
interesting. 


Its sap is a milk, sinenesty like the finest cow’s 
milk. It is highly nutritious, and will mix with 
water, hot or cold, and never curdles in coffee, 
cocoa or tea. It keeps good for a week, even in 
this climate, and has much the taste of cow’s 
milk in which cinnamon has been steeped. It is 
rather thicker than ordinary milk, having the 
feeling in the mouth of liquid If left stand- 
ing for a time a thick, unctuous cream arises. 
which, when dry, has the consistence of wax. if 
have drunk large quantities of it, both as it came 
from the tree and also mixed with tea or cocoa, 
with which it combines better than cow’s milk; 
and I can say that it is not only exceedingly sus- 
taining, but has not the = deleterious 

wen 4 When I could get this sap I always 
chose it in preference to cow’s milk. 

The sap is obtained either by wounding the 
bark of the trunk or by breaking the smaller 
branches. It runs freely, and several quarts can 
be obtained from a single tree in the course of a 
few hours. Unless the tree is much broken or 
out, it does not seem to suffer much from the loss 
of sap. 
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HOW HE KNEW. 


By Frank E. Graeff. 


HE examination week had been full of 
anxiety to the children, but at last the 
lessons were all finished, and to-day 
Alice and Lawrence were to receive 
their averages for the term, and upon 
them depended their promotion. If they 
made an average of seventy or more they 
would be promoted, but if they made over 
ninety they would pass as number 


when they were startled from dreams to hear 
the whistle blowing. 

Whew! whew! whew! whew! whew! 
sounded the whistle in two short, and then three 
long blasts, like this: 
as it seemed to say, ‘‘I—see—num—ber—one!’ 

They sat up in bed to hear the train rush off 
into the night, but they knew the good news 
was told. 

The next day, on his return trip, papa laid 


, 
, 





soundly, aud it seemed as if it must be morning | 









it’s half past nine. He’ll be bright enough 
when he’s had his sleep out. Put him to bed.’’ 
Bingo was tired. And he had nodded and 
nodded in his chair till he had almost nodded Thirty boys’ names are concealed in this story. 
himself to sleep. But he heard what they said, | ye man of chief rank wore a coat half-red and 
and in his little heart he thanked grandma for | nals 7enew, wie the ried Fiper. One les, Bert 
. observed, was shorter than the other. Bert said, 
ay oe she wae Me no ay eae ne “It is not with my will I am here. 1 am, O, so 
nd wasn e bright the next day’ And | sorry I came, but a woman drew me against my 
didn’t Sara Jane laugh at his merry pranks wishes.”” “Neither woman nor man drew me,” 
until she held her sides ? 


said a tall youth from Camden, N. J. “Oh, no! I 
** Bingo’s cross,’’ said Mordecai. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 


BURIED NAMES OF BOYS. 


heard more than that,” said Evangeline. A bell 
was heard from the chapel, merrily ringing, and 
the whole party started on a run. “Ho, race me 
to the stile!” cried Bert, and may speed win, and 
not craft. The odor everywhere of the rich wild 











one. They could hardly wait to know. 

Papa and mama, too, were very much 
interested and anxious to know the re- 
sult; and Uncle Ben, in the city, had 
promised each a gold dollar if they were 
number one. But papa was an engineer 
on the express, and although their home 
was near the railroad,—not more than 
fifty yards away,—they could not see 
him, for his train, on its down trip to 
the city, stopped only a few minutes at 
midnight at the station in the center of 
the town, so he could not know the 
result until the next day, on his return 
trip, when he came home for a few 
hours. 

**We don’t want you to have to wait 
so long to know,”’ said Alice. 

**If you knew on your way down to 
the city to-night you could tell Uncle 
Ben, and bring the gold pieces with you 
to-morrow—if we pass number one!’’ 
eagerly added Lawrence. 

‘**'Twelve o’clock is too late for us to 
stay up, and besides it is too far to the 
station,’’ said mama, ‘‘so 1 suppose 
papa will have to wait until he comes 
home to-morrow.’’ 

**But Uncle Ben is going away to- 
morrow to New Orleans, and will not 
be back until September—and we would 
like him to know, so he could send the gold 
pieces with papa, for it would be so long to 
wait until he comes back from the South,’’ said 
Lawrence. 

**O children, don’t set your hearts too much 
on the gold pieces your Uncle Ben has promised, 
for you may not pass number one, you know!”’ 
cautioned mama. 

‘*] have a plan,’’ said papa, ‘‘for I am quite 
anxious to know.’’ 

‘*You dear old papa, it is just like you to 
help us out!” said Alice. ‘* Now tell us your 
plan.’’ 

**Well,’’ said papa, ‘‘yeu know those oid-red 
and green lanterns up in the storeroom that I 
used when 1 was a brakeman? The red one 
shall be Alice’s and the green one Lawrence’s. 
If you pass, light them to-night and hang them 
on the front porch ; and if you pass number one 
hang them out of mama’s window, so I will 
know by the lights and the place they occupy 
how you have passed; and I will let you know 
when I see them. Now good-by! It is time 
for me to go for my engine. You will hear old 
‘one hundred and ninety-nine’ salute you if 
you pass. ”’ 

Papa had scarcely gone when the lanterns 
were brought from the storeroom and cleaned 
and filled, and soon stood ready on the kitchen 
mantel to announce to papa the result of the 
examinations. Nails were also driven into the 
window-frame and the front-porch post before 
they went to school that morning, so that every- 
thing should be in readiness. 

At noon two happy children, flushed with 
excitement, rushed into the house, erying trium- 
phantly, ‘*We passed number one! Let’s hang 
out the lanterns!’’ and then both made a dash 
toward the kitchen. 

**O children, wait a little! There is no use 
hanging out the lanterns until we go to bed,’’ 
said mama, as she kissed them. 

**Now you go out on the porch,” said mama, 








HAVE been a castle, 
And a balky horse. 
I have been an engine 
(Puffing steam, of course). 
I have been a fortress, 
And an army mule ; 
I] have been a cradle, 
And a Sunday-school. 
I have been a desert, 
And a spreading palm. 
As a Bengal tiger 
I have caused alarm. 
I have been a vessel 
Bound for foreign ports. 
But in spite of changes 
Of so many sorts 
Any one can find me 
In the evening where 
I was left at bedtime, 
Just a big old chair. 
ELizaBeTH L. GouLp. 
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‘in the hands of two of the happiest children, 


besides the gold pieces, two beautiful books; 
and they treated him very generously to large 
slices of their promotion cake. 


* @ 


A GOOD KIND. 
** Bingo’s a stupid boy,’’ said Sara Jane. 
| **Bingo’s tired,” said grandma. ‘‘ He ought 
to have been in bed at eight o’clock, and here 


after she had quieted them, ‘‘and you remain | 


there until I get luncheon ready, when I will 
eall you. ’’ 


, 


§-NURSER Y- WONDER: 


. sare é & Bel and Erminie stayed by me. A bird which had her 
" , at “< nest in the bushes near the stile flew off and 
a fluttered around. Her manner was terror-stricken, 




















































flowers filled the air. While the bell rang I, lest 
I should be late, hurried along, and fell over the 
step Henry had made by the stile. “O, we never 
thought of that step,’ said the girls, while I 
rubbed my smarting elbow, with tears in my eyes. 
My heart hurt me cruelly, it beat so meanwhile, 





. and soon she vanished in the leaves, just in time 
to avoid the danger, ardent little sprite, of a lunge 
or gesture of Erminie’s hand to catch her. When 
the boys returned they found us by the stile. 
They speedily made a chair of their hands, and 
like an Eastern princess in her sedan, I, elevated 
from the ground, rode home in state. 


2. 

SUFFIX PUZZLE. 
A single suffix you may use 
For every change, if well you choose. 
A bar of metal first we take, 
A little animal to make. 
Equality of value here, 
A guardian will next appear 
An inlet, bay or harbor fine 
Becomes an omen or a sign. 
A little mass, when molded, pressed, 
A grant of privilege possessed. 
A dish or kettle now you see, 
A bearing in a watch will be 
A foreign flavor, nothing fine, 
Becomes a geometric line. 
A one-horse sled, when thus you change, 
Is piercing, acrid, sharp and strange. 
And that upon a wheel you find 
Appealing strongly to the mind, 


ORAWN BY MARIA L. KIRK 


3. 
SIX-LETTER WORD SQUARE. 

One word is concealed in each couplet. 

My lessons are too hard for me; 

Now | must cram psychology. 

It is too bad to walk so far, 

And you are tired, I know you are. 

A traitor’s memory is but shame; 

Forbear to speak that tainted name. 


Am | a small child, that 1 must 

Be fed with naught but milk and crust? 
The fruit is very good this year; 

Three prime ripe apples | have bere. 
“Old Jose, pray have acup of tea.” 
Said old Jose, ““Nary cup for me.” 


‘*He’s just hungry,’’ said grandma. ‘‘We 
have such early breakfasts here on the farm, | 
and of course he’s hungry long before dinner- 
time. Step into the dairy, Mordecai, and get 
him a good drink of milk.’’ 

Bingo told Sister Laura about it when he 
went back from the fresh, green farm to the 
great, hot city. 

**Such good grandmothers as they do have in 
the country!’’ said Bingo. 

MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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Then mama took down the best dishes and | 


the silver and the finest table-cloth from the 
sideboard, and set the table just as she did for 


company. Then from the pantry she brought | 


a large cake, and quickly outlined on its brown 
surface with white icing: 
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**Now come, children!’’ called mama. 


Who’s making him a house to 


Hark! 





*‘Oh! Oh!’’ they cried, when they saw the 
table, and all the nice and good things on it. 

What a long afternoon it was! But at last 
the sun set and the night came on, and when 
the clock struck nine they lighted the lanterns 
and hung them out at mama’s bedroom window ; 
and after going down into the yard and then 
into the street, to see how they looked, they 
went to bed, knowing that when papa passed 
by in his engine he would surely see them. 

They could hear the freight- and passenger- ! 
trains pass, and tried hard to keep awake until 
the **twelve-two,’’ drawn by old ‘tone hundred 
and ninety-nine,’? was due, but long before ten 
o’clock they were fast asleep. They slept | 


He must be much in earnest, 


I doubt if any carpenter can show a greater skill, 
Or toil with blither cheer until the day grows dim, 
With the “ tap, tap,” of his hammer on the old dead limb! 


Oh, can you not imagine how 
When he gives a building less 


I know it is this thought that seems to bubble and to brim 
Whene’er I hear his hammer on the old dead limb! 


ht 
THE CARPENTER-BIRD. 


By Clinton Scollard. 
There is a cunning carpenter who’s busy in our tree, 


Who's finishing it up for them all tidy and all trim. 
Don't you hear his hammer on the old dead limb? 


4. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My first is a kitchen utensil. My second is an 
expression of sorrow. My whole is a beautiful 
flower. 
















il. 
My first is an innocent victim of second, 
My third is a girl’s name, a short one ’tis reckoned. 
My whole, it is queer, but my dear sir or dame, 
| Whate’er you may have my whole’s just the same. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Maple, ash, balsam, elm, cedar, olive, tama- 
rac, alder, willow, aspen, plane, cottonwood, 
poplar, orange, redwood, basswood, sycamore, 
spruce, linden, box-elder, pine, chestnut, 

| 2. Bay, May; larch, March; ash, sash; elm, 
|} helm; birch, search; beech, peach; holly, jolly; 
box, clocks; fir, cur; palm, balm; pine. vine; yew, 

billow ; locust, 


hold his tiny family, 


for he works with such a will; 


few; willow, cedar, 
focused. 
3. Base. 
41. Edit, tide; sung, gnus; pit, tip; snug, guns. 
5. 1. Sack. 2. Ghost, host. 3. Trent, tweed, 


eader ; 





Thames. 
his heart with pride will stir ¢. resves 
. | STUPII 
on to each little carpenter ? $i d4 t. 
ORIOLE 
REDEEM 
7. 1. Vouchsafe. 2. Hackmatack. 4. Dee, 
sigh, fur—decipher. 4. Top, pick—topic. 


























CURRENT - EVENTS 


HE NORTHERN SECURITIES COMPANY 

CAsE.—The United States Circuit Court 
issued an order, April 9th, practically dissolving 
the Northern Securities Company, formed a 
little more than a year ago for the purchase of 
the stock of the Great Northern and the North- 
em Pacific Railway companies. The order 
was issued in a suit brought by the United 
States under the law of 1890, which forbids 
combinations in restraint of trade, or tending 
to a monopoly or to destroy competition. The 
court held that the common ownership of the 
stock of the two competing railway companies 
resulted in removal of all motive for competi- 
tion, and involved a violation of the law. It 
accordingly ordered that the stock be returned 
to its original owners, forbade the Securities 
Company from obtaining any more stock and 
from voting the stock which it did hold, and 
also forbade the railway companies to permit 
the Securities Company to participate in their 
management in any way. 
iy MONETARY CONFERENCE.—President 

Roosevelt has appointed H. H. Hanna of 
Indiana, Charles A. Conant of New York 
and Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell 
University to represent the United States in the 
conference with Mexico and China on the best 
way to use silver in the currency systems of the 
three countries. 


NTISTRIKE LAW IN THE NETHERLANDS, 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
approved, April 11th, the law passed by both 
houses of parliament intended to make striking 
amisdemeanor. It provides a maximum penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 100 
florins for wilful attempt to persuade a workman 
to strike, and a penalty of six months’ impris- 
onment and fine of 300 florins to be inflicted on 
any employé of the railways who wilfully 
neglects to perform his duties, or who refuses 
to perform them. The term of imprisonment 
may be extended to four years if the refusal of 
the railway employés to do their work comes 
from so large a body of railway servants that 
it may be regarded as conspiracy against the 
state. This law was passed after the railway 
employés throughout the kingdom had struck, 
tying up ‘the a business of the 
whole country. . 


~~? 

HE PRESIDENCY IN HonpuRAsS.—Juan 

Angel Arias, acting president of Honduras, 
surrendered the capital to the forces of General 
Bonilla, the president elect, April 13th.  Gen- 
eral Sierra, the retiring president, refused to 
allow him to assume office in January. - Instead, 
he turned the presidency over to Sefior Arias, 
and took the field in command of the army to 
defeat the. troops which General Bonilla had 
raised to support his claims to the office. 

HE BAGHDAD RAILWAy.—The Ottoman 

Baghdad Railway Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $3,000,000 to build a 
railway from Konia, the present terminus of 
the German railway in Turkey, to Baghdad and 
Bassora. The concession for ‘the railway was 
obtained by Germany, but according to an an- 
nouncement made April 13th, it is to be jointly 
controlled by that country, England and France. 
a DEATHS.—Rear- Admiral George E. 

Belknap, U. 8S. N., retired, died April 7th, 
aged 71. He was born in New Hampshire, 
entered the navy in 1852, and rose through the 
successive ranks till he became 
rear-admiral in 1889. In 1856 
he took part in the capture of 
the Barrier Forts in China, 
and participated in the bom- 
bardment of Charleston and 
Fort Fisher during the Civil 
War. In 1873 he made deep- 
sea soundings in the North 
Pacific, with a view to sub- 
marine cables, and made 
many discoveries regarding the topography of 
the ocean bed which gave him high rank as a 
scientist. He was in command of the Alaska 
in South American waters at the time of the 
trouble between Chile and Peru.—The Rev. 
William H. Milburn, chaplain of the United 
States Senate, is dead at the 
age of 79 years. He lost the 
sight of one eye when five 
years old, and some years 
later became wholly blind. 
He entered college, but was 
' hot graduated. In 1843 he 
became a Methodist minister, 
and was elected chaplain of 
Congress in 1845, then again 
in 1853. He became chaplain 
of the House of Representatives in 1885, and in 
1893 he was made chaplain of the Senate, which 
office he held until his death.——Yung Lu, the 
controller of finances and first grand secretary of 
China, is dead. He was one of the most power- 
ful antiforeign leaders in the empire, and was 
charged with responsibility for the Boxer 
uprising in 1900. 





REAR-ADMIRAL BELKNAP. 
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personal instruction 
, Rose. Our Book “Progress 
* mailed free. It tells every- 


thing. 
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INVALID CHAIRS. 


Invalid Rolling and 
Reclining Chairs, 


Made b; the Oldest Manufacturers 
e United States. 

Send ie ame stamp Jor Catalogue to 

RATTAN MANUFACTURING CO. 

New Haven, Conn. 






SUN-PROOF 


Paint 
makes good a five year guarantee. 


Patton's Sun-Proof Paint lasts twice as long. _ 
Covers much more surface. 
Prrrsscucu Puate Grass Co., 

General Distributers. 
Send for jones “ Paint Knowledge 
and Advice ( 
PATTON ‘PAINT <3 
218 Lake St., Milwaukee, W' 
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ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


Because they yield the 
MOST and BEST FOR 
THE MONEY. 
They can be depended 
upon to produce uniform 
results. You don’t have to 
experiment with them to find 
out what they will do. 


+ A book of Choice Recipes 
} (80 pages), sent free, will 
tell you how to use them to 
the best advantage. 









TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER BAKER é CO., Ltd. 


EsTABLisHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








‘ 40 Highest Awards: in Europe and America. 
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The Charm of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that Nature — 
bestow. It comes te those who obey her 
. Natures food is grain—and fruit. 


“fjalta“Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley inalt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 


No Work, no heat; 
Just cream—then eat. 


See coupon in Malta-Vite packages, telling how to secure a 
$3560.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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BEAUTIFY THE 
SCHOOL GROUNDS. 






















































Grounds. 


two states. 


large American flag. 


In probably every public school in Illinois and New York there are those 
who are readers of The Youth’s Companion who will sce this notice. 
each one of these Companion readers to show this Offer to the teacher of the 
school, to the school committee, and to as many friends of the school as 
possible, and also to urge that the school grounds shall be made beautiful. 

The State Superintendent of Education of Illinois, Hon. Alfred Bayliss, 
and the State Superintendent of Education of New York, Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner, are co-operating in this movement, and will also make known this 
We shall, therefore, expect that during the 
year 1903 great interest will be shown in these two states in this movement. 


gs EF ST ae) 
Special Information. 


When the work of setting out trees and shrubbery round your school- 
house has been completed, your teacher or one of the pupils is asked to write 
an account of the work done, together with any facts of interest concerning 
If you live in New York State, send your letter to 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
If you live in Illinois, send your letter to Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Super- 
intendent of Education, Springfield, Ill. 
letters will be carefully examined by a committee appointed by the respective 
State Superintendents of Education, and the five hundred schools in each 
State whose letters indicate the best work will each be sent a set of six 
historical pictures, and the ten in each state doing the best work will be 
presented with a large United States Flag. 
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Offer throughout these states. 


the improvements made. 


A National Movement. 


Three years ago The Youth’s Companion undertook the work of creating 
a national sentiment for Beautifying and Improving the School Grounds and 
This movement has received the hearty sup- 


Buildings of rural districts. 
port of educators, citizens and pupils 
throughout the land, and thousands 
of beautified school grounds and im- 
proved buildings are the result of 
this awakened interest. It has been 
our pleasure to assist schools from 
the remote solitudes of the pine 
forests of Oregon to the prairie 
schogls of Texas. 


Just now we are, as noted above, 
aiding in a special way the schools 
of Illinois and New York. Later on, 
other states will receive from us the 
Same offer. * 

Any teacher, or friend of the 
public school anywhere in the 
United States, interested in this 
work, will receive from us, on re- 


quest, illustrated booklets which will make it easy to carry out the work of 
Send at once for the booklets and begin the work 
of improving the school grounds in your own vicinity. 


school-ground decorations. * 


“1 HE YOUTH’S COMPANION wishes to in- 
ay terest every public school in Illinois and New 
York in the subject of Beautifying the School 
As an incentive to prompt action, we 
make a Special Offer to the public schools of these 
Later we shall make the same Offer 
to schools of other states. 
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THE OFFER. 


To the five hundred schools in the State of New York and to the five hun- 
dred schools in the State of Illinois showing the greatest interest in the setting 
out of trees, shrubbery and vines, and in other ways improving their grounds, 
we shall present a set of six historical pictures, namely: 
“ Lafayette,” “Signing the Declaration of Independence,” “The Constitu- 
tion,’”’ “ Surrender of Burgoyne,”’ and “‘ The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

To the ten schools in each state doing the best work we shall present a 





** Washington,” 


We ask 


At the end of the season these 





If You Are Interested, Send For Our Free Helps. 

















GIANT OF THE DerEP.— The American 

Museum of Natural History in New York 
has just come into possession of what is believed 
to be the largest whale ever exhibited on land. 
It is a female finback, 68% feet in length. Its 
body, in life, was 30 feet in circumference. It is 
estimated that at least 50 men could be enclosed 
within the interior of this gigantic animal. The 
full-grown right whale, which is the species 
usually hunted for its blubber and whalebone, 
averages from 45 to 50 feet only in length. The 
whale whose skeleton is to adorn the museum 
was washed ashore dead, near Forked River, 
New Jersey, last November. Scientific theory 
avers that the ancestors of the whales were 
terrestrial or land mammals, which gradually 
became aquatic in their way of living. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING.— The appli- 

cation of photography to rapid survey work 
is gradually attracting more attention, and 
recently Mr. C. E. Stromeyer of England 
described an interesting method of measuring 
the angular shift in the position of a distant object 
as seen from two separate points, by superposing 
a photographic negative taken at one of the points 
upon a positive taken at the other point, and then 
moving one of the films, or plates, until the object 
in question disappears in consequence of the 
negative and. positive images coinciding. By 
using the superposed plates as a slide in a magic 
lantern, the amount of overlapping appears 
greatly magnified, and the adjustment needed to 
produce coincidence of the images can be more 
accurately measured. 


‘0 CLOTHE THE “BLACK CouNTRY”’ WITH 

GREEN.—In central England there is a 
broad region among the mining and manufac- 
turing districts which lies more or less continu- 
ously under a pall of smoke, and where an area 
of land, estimated to cover 14,000 acres, is buried 
with ash-heaps and refuse, on which a little 
grass grows. This is significantly called the 
“ Black Country,” and many think that its 
gloom and desolation react physically and 
mentally upon its inhabitants. A movement 
is now on foot to regenerate this dark region by 
covering its wastes with forests. Mr. W. Schlich, 
a European authority on forestry, thinks that 
the plan could be so carried out that besides the 
intended esthetic effect, good financial returns 
would be obtained from the sale of timber. 








ONDON’sS MIGHTY TURBINE House.—The | 
great power-station now in course of con- | 
struction for the district railway system of | 
London is remarkable for being the first large 
electrical power-station to be operated entirely 
by steam-turbines. There will be 10 turbines, 
each of 7,500 horse-power. Only four field- 
magnet poles are employed, and the current is 
produced at 11,000 volts potential. The gener- | 
ators run at 1,000 revolutions per minute. In| 
consequence of the rapid revolution and the 
small number of poles, the diameter of the 
dynamos is only 9 feet, whereas it would 
have to be more than 30 feet, with recipro- 
cating engines running at 75 revolutions per 
minute, as at the metropolitan power-station in 
New York. 


ise Sorr Woop Harp.—Mr. Powell, 
a Liverpool merchant, is said to have dis- 
covered a process of hardening and toughening 
soft woods so that they can be used in place of 
naturally hard woods. The treatment consists | 
in saturating the timber with a solution of sugar | 
at the boiling-point. The water is afterward 
evaporated out, leaving the pores and interstices 
of the wood filled with solid matter, which is 
not brittle and shows no tendency to split or 
crack. The process also preserves wood and 
renders it remarkably impervious to water. Even 
hard woods are said to be benefited by it. 


1GHT-WEIGHT BooKs.— Many book-buyers 
must have noticed the remarkable lightness 
of some of the volumes recently issued, especially 
from English presses. The paper, although of 
normal thickness, is singularly lacking in weight. 
Some American books also “begin to show this 
characteristic. In some cases the relative loss of 
weight, as compared with older volumes of equal 
size, amounts to 30 or 40 per cent. The cause 
is the recent adoption for book-work of paper 
made of esparto-grass fiber. This paper lacks 
the smooth surface of the older kinds, but the 
relief afforded by the loss of weight in bulky 
books is very agreeable. 
HE MysTEerRY OF “WHITE WATER.”’—In 
the pilot chart of the British meteorological 
office for March many observations. of the 
singular phenomenon called “white water’ are 
collected. It is more frequently seen in the 
tropical parts of the Indian Ocean than any- 
where else, and it impresses some observers as | 
weird, ghastly and awe-inspiring. The ocean 
has a milky look, and the ship seems to be 
passing through a kind of luminous fog, in which 
sea and sky appear joined and the sense of 
distance is lost. The phenomenon is believed to 
be due to some form of phosphorescence, but a 
satisfactory explanation of it is yet lacking. 
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THE PRESS ©O., Meriden, Conn. 


Learn Piano-Tuning 


BY MAIL. 


Our system is 
easy and equal- 
ly adapt to 
men and wom- 
en. A musical 
ear the only 
requisite. Lei- 
sure hoursonly. 
Write for free 
Prospectus, 
which explains 
everything. 
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and all 
“A little higher wm price, per- 
haps, than wor nen substitutes, 

but a reason for ut emoves all 
: odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Get Mennen athe original). Sample 
Sree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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PIANO-TUNING, Dept. B, Fall River, Mass. 








BUILT OVER. 


FOOD THAT REBUILT A MAN’S BODY AND BUILT 
IT RIGHT. 


By food alone, with a knowledge of what food 
to use, disease can be warded off and health 
maintained ; also many even chronic diseases can 
be cured. It is manifestly best and safest to 
depend upon food to cure rather than too much 
drugging. 

A case in point will illustrate. A well-known 
man of Reading, Pa., treasurer of a certain club 
there, says: “1 have never written a testimonial 
letter, but I have been using Grape-Nuts about a 
year and have recovered my health, and feel that 
I would like to write you about it, for the case is 
extraordinary. 

“For five years I was a sufferer from a dreadful 
condition of the bowels; the trouble was most 
obseure.” Here follows a detailed description, 


and the condition certainly was distressing 


enough (details can be given by mail). 


“Nothing in the way of treatment of drugs bene- | 
fited me in the least, and an operation was | 


seriously considered. In May, 1901, I commenced 
using Grape-Nuts as a food, and with no idea that 
it would in any way help my condition. In two or 
three weeks’ time I noticed an improvement, and 
there was a steady gain from that time on, until 
now Lam practically well. I don’t know how to 
explain the healing value of the food, but for some 
reason, although it has taken nearly a year, I 
have recovered my health, and the change is 
entirely attributable to Grape-Nuts food, for I 
long ago quit medicine. I eat only Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and luncheon, but at my night 
dinner I have an assorted meal.” Name fur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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| Beit he journeys to Western 
resorts will be more popular than 
ever this season. To the Rockies, 
to the beautiful lakes of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa, to Yellowstone 
Park and to the Pacific coast, the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


offers low-priced trips and high- 
grade service. Booklets with com- 
plete information will be sent as 
follows : “‘Colorado-California,” six 
cents. ‘ Lakes Okoboji and Spirit 
Lake,’ four cents. “Summer Homes 
1903,” four cents. 


F.A. MILLER, 
General! Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Safe Soap 


for the household, nursery, 
toilet and bath. Being a deriva- 
tive of the famous skin oint- 
ment—Resinol, it restores beauty 
to the skin, by restoring perfect 
skin health. Promptly removes all 
facial and skin affections. Makes 
the skin soft, velvety and smooth. 
Fine for scalp and hair. Sold 
everywhere. Sample free. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL ©O, 
Baltimore, Md. 
v. 8. A. 


GIVEN 


For 30 days to the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 
A Beautiful 13-Piece 


TOILET SET, 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp or 
Clock, or Watch and many other articles too 
numerous to ss! with an order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Poni, “45c. a Ib., or an as- 
sorted order of Teas and Baking Powder. 

Must mention You‘h’s Companion to obtain premium. 


i Great American Tea Co., 
P O. Bo: 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New 




























York. 














Don’t 
Bang 
Your 
Hands. 


GET A 


“D eM” 


Cateher’s Mitt, It doesn’t cost much and 
poe for years. The “D&M” Mitts, Glove: 
Balls, Bats, Masks, etc., are known an 
oat everyw where. Ask your dealer. 
for the * —, trade-mark. 
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Look 
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We Make a Specialty o1 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, | 
ete. No ny ane profit—the | 
come straight from factury to wea 
Either of the two styles shown, in any ‘two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 





BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






















U. S. LETTERED 
FINGERBOARD. 













For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in 


music lessons. Attachable to any. instrument. Any 
of our Catalogues FREE. Old Violins, No. 4; 
Guitars, Mandolins, Ete., No. 8: 


Band Instruments. 
Machines, No. A. THE RUDOLPH 
)., 122 E. ath St., 


To the Woman 


in every household upon 
whom devolves the duty of 
Health-Keeper in the 
Family, we offer an invita- 
tion to foin our class in what 
we denominate our 


Mother’s Course in 
Home Nursing. 


This comprises a series of 
twelve lectures mailed week- 
ly, with question papers, com- 
plete in three months. This 
course will enable you to become 
not only a Health h Repairer but 
a Health C reator and the class 
1 have at least 


No. 51; Talking 


WURLITZER 0¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












now forming wi 
10,000 mem bers. 

Write promptly for 
and special 

THE CHAUTAUQUA ‘acmooL OF NURSING, 


Tr felt pe av piewlare 











We will send any bicycle to any address with the un- 
nd agreement that you can give it 10 


derstanding an 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
better finished and equipped, 


ning, handsomer, orengs 

more up to date and igher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 t0 815.00 more money, you can 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


Buys our new HIGH GRADE i903 

$10 95 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 
. antee stronger, easier riding, better 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and bearings 
than you can get in any er we ycle for less than 620.00, 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEO BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF tle raat price asked by others. 
for Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
n bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, mention 


andemd t SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., stlcaso. 








The Desire 
for Natural 
Food is 
Natural 


Mothers, do 
you not know 
that children 
crave natural 
food until you 
pervert their 
tastes by the 
use of unnatu- 
ral food? 

Unnatural 
food develops 
unnatural and 
therefore wrong 
propensities 
and desires in 
children, Like 
begets like — 
pee’ food, pure 
minds. 


SHREDDED “ 
BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, 7. ¢., contains all the pro ties 
necessa perfectly nourish the whole y and 
mind, Made the most hygienic and scientific 
food laboratory in the world. It has been thrice 
cooked, and being crisp, compels thorough mastica- 
tion, which insures perfect oa pee a strong body 
and a healthy mind. Sold by all grocers. 

Send for “‘ The Vital Question” (cook book, illus- 
trated in colors) PREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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ood Field 


Herbs, roots, barks and berries—known 
for generations as Nature’s most effi- 
cacious tonics and blood cm 
enter into the preparation of 





Hires 


Rootbeer 


it | is also the Ad delightful — tem per- 
ance beverage known—the most cool- 
ing and refreshing. A package makes 
five gallons. Bot every where, or by 
mail for 2c, Beware of imitations, 





CHARLES E. HIRES CO,, 
Malvern, Pa, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week ure a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

4 - 


yo 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your ener s sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














| not imagine that he had money to pay premiums, 
| he regarded life-insurance as fanciful, and his son 
was the least likely person to win him to other 
views. 

“It did require time. He threw me off with 
various tactics: superior wisdom, impatience, 
ridicule, obdurate silence, shrewd argument. 
But I returned to the attack with the limitless 
persistence you can use with your own flesh and 
blood. After three days of storm and stress I got 
him to sign an application for a three-thousand- 
dollar policy with a fifteen-year tontine period. 

“After I had succeeded in insuring my father I 
was positive I could win with almost anybody. 
When, accordingly, I heard a few weeks later 
that a visiting agent of another big company was 
trying to insure the only well-to-do citizen of our 
village, 1 went to see him. He had known me 
always, and when I broached my subject he burst 
out: ‘What, boy, are you in the life-insurance 
business?’ He was so excessively amused that 
he did not cease laughing for five minutes. But 
he gave recognition to my earnestness, and my 
contest with the other agent, who was a clever 
fellow, went on for several days. Finally I won 
my man, and when his name went down on the 
application I gave him a binding receipt for a 
premium of nine hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

“The result of that triumph not only confirmed 
my confidence that I could win a handsome 
success in life-insurance if I would work at it hard 

gh, but also gave me cash sufficient to 











MEDICAL USES OF THE RONTGEN 
RAYS. 


since Réntgen made his wonder- 
ful. discovery of the X-rays, and 
although the probable value of 
these rays in medicine was early 
appreciated, the extent of their 
usefulness as a means for the cure 
of disease is still far from being 
definitely established. 

The first use of these penetrating rays was in 
the way of diagnosis, and especially of the diag- 
nosis of fractures and other injuries and diseases 
of the bones; and as the users of the method 
became more expert they found that abnormal 
conditions of other parts and organs could also be 
detected by this revealer of hidden things. 

Soon it was found that the rays did not simply 
pass through the body as rays of light pass 
through a thin sheet of paper ; they bombarded the 
body with millions of infinitesimal darts which, 
unless great care were taken, would excite a 
serious inflammation of the skin. This directed 
attention to the possible curative action of the 
rays, for if they could act so powerfully on the 
sound skin, they might also effect changes in 
diseased structures. 

The experiment was made by exposing /upus, a 
form of tuberculosis of the skin, to the Réntgen 
rays, and it was found that this affection, hitherto 
resistant to almost every kind of treatment, in 
many cases melted away under the action of these 
rays like snow under the sun. The rays were 
then tried on cancer of the skin, and the joyful 
discovery was made that this terrible disease 
could also sometimes be subdued by the won- 
derful newly discovered force. 

But success is not invariable, and why a cancer 
should in one case be removed by the action of 
the X-rays, when an apparently exactly similar 
tumor proves refractory in another case, is a 
mystery. An even more puzzling fact is that the 
action of the rays on previously healthy skin has 
been known to excite a cancerous growth. 

It is impossible to predict yet what may be the 
future outcome, both for good and harm, of this 
wonderful discovery, but there is every reason to 
hope that with further understanding and proper 
control it may prove of inestimable benefit to the 
race, 
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SUCCESS AT HOME. 


distinguished vice-president of a large life- 

insurance company, who worked his way up 
from the lot of a poor farmer boy, tells in 
Everybody's Magazine of his first attempt as a 
solicitor for an insurance company. The story 
has its lesson for every boy who is beginning life 
for himself, and is therefore well worth quoting. 

“I was born and spent my boyhood on a central 
New York farm. Whatever slowness of mind 
may be fostered by the restricting of a boy’s daily 
opportunity to the barn-yard and to the monot- 
onous early-and-late fight to get a bare support 
out of stony soil, that I must have had. But 
on the other hand, if a boy-has definite aspira- 
tions, the steady hardness of farm life is the best 
school for the energy he requires if he is ever 
going to realize them, 

“After a few winters in a primitive district 
school, I went to the Clinton Liberal Institute. 
There I remained two years, and then went back 
to the farm, satisfied that I needed no further 
education. But I now began reading the stimu- 
lating Utica Herald, and with better sense I 
returned and took two years more, graduating in 
the centennial year a fairly seasoned and very 
ambitious youth of twenty. I had determined to 
be a lawyer, and to get money for a start in 
reading law | taught school for a year. 

“The three hundred dollars earned by my 
teaching was, however, a small resource for what 
was before me, and after ] had entered a village 
lawyer’s office I conceived the idea of paying my 
way while in my studies by writing life-insurance. 
I read through a state report on life-insurance, 
and found myself drawn to a certain company 
because of its new feature of declaring its policies 


incontestable. This essentially fair provision, I 
reasoned, marked life-insurance as a square 
proposition. I believed in it myself as a business 


Measure, and though but twenty-one, unmarried 
and without income, my first act as an agent was 
to apply for a one-thousand-dollar policy on my 
own life. 

“T selected as my first case my own father. Of 
course he was the most difficult of persuasion of 


any man at that time. My advantage was a 
boundless opportunity of access. But he was 
a strenuous farmer of the old sehool. He could 


provide for my studies for six months to come.’ 
® © 


LILY’S MOTHER’S HOUSE. 


treet-car conductors are sometimes impertinent 

and disobliging, but when one considers the 
annoyances they have to endure their patience 
and courtesy are remarKable. More often than is 
generally known, their temper is tried by such 
an incident as is reported in this story from the 
New York 7'imes: 


Not long ago a smartly dressed young woman 
with a small white dog hugged tightly under her 
arm boarded an Eighth Avenue car. As she sank 
back on the seat she said languidly to the con- 
ductor, “Please stop at Eighty-first Street.” 

The car rumbled along for a mile or two, and 
past Eightieth Street. idway of the block the 
conductor called, ‘‘Eighty-first Street!” 

The young woman unheedingly continued to 
whisper to her dog, and again the conductor 
called out the street number. By this time the 
car had come to a full stop. 

“Madam,” shouted the conductor, “did you 
wish to get off at Eighty-first Street?” 

The aft started and, firmly grasping her le, 
stepped out on the platform. ithout lea B the 
car, she lifted the pup high in the air and pointed 
its nose toward a ne apartment-house. She 
then made several mysterious pantomime motions 
with the dog, and turned back into the car and 
resumed her seat. The conductor, with his hand 
still on the “b's a shouted : 

“Madam, this is ghty-first Street! Don’t 
you want to get off here?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” sweetly returned the young 
woman. “I only wanted to show Lily where her 
mother lives.” 
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SI’S PLUNGE. 


i Barker, who lived in a hill town in Vermont, 

became fired with an ambition to emulate the 
men who make money in Wall Street. He read 
the financial news of his paper with care and 
regularity, but it was some weeks before he made 
up his mind what his first move should be, says 
the New York Tribune. 


One morning he came in from milking and sat 
down at the breakfast-table with a manner as 
mysterious as that of an Oriental diplomatist. 

‘For the land’s sake, Si,” said his wife, after 
looking at his complacent expression for a while 
in silence, “what be you a-grinning at?” 

“Maria, if I told ye,’ began Si, coolly, ey Dy 
know as much ’bout it as I do. But,” he added, 
“T’ll let ye in on the ground floor when the right 
time comes.” 

After breakfast Si “hitched up” and drove to a 
neighbor’s, three miles away, and dickered for a 
rooster, which he finally bought. Then he carried 
the rooster four miles to the next town, and soldut 
within an hour. Ashe drove home another farmer 
met him and pulled up. 

“Hello, Si!” he called. “Where you been?” 

“Oh, spec’lating a little,” Si answered. 

“What you been a-spec’lating of, Si?” 

“Wal,” returned Si, with the careless ease of a 
financier, “I bought me a rooster of Ben Jones for 
forty-eight cents, and took it to Rochester and sold 
ae fifty-eight cents. Just a little flier, that’s 
a Rad 
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THE INTELLIGENT JUROR. 


t is acommon and natural practice of lawyers 

in addressing a jury to single out one member 
who seems to them the most intelligent, and to 
deliver their appeals to him. They usually feel 
that if they can impress him, his influence will be 
valuable in its effect upon the other members. If 
they make a mistake they rarely discover it, says 
the New York Sun. But the stenographer of one 


a mistake that was found out. 


All the testimony in a case had been taken, the 
lawyers for both sides had summed up and the 
judge had charged the jury, when up rose the 
ntelligent juror whom both 1 had singled 
out as the recipient of their impassioned appeals. 
He wanted the court to give him some information. 

“TI have been bothered a good deal,” said the 
gare, “about two words the lawyers use here all 

he time.” 

“What are they?” asked the court, expecting 
to -be called upon to expound res inter alios acta 
or a fortiori or some other dead terms. 

“Why, ‘plaintiff’ and ‘defendant,’” said the 
juror. “I don’t just know what they mean.” 





® 
ONLY GLOOM AHEAD. 


he winter had been unusually severe, and the 

lake from which the ice company gathered its 
crop was frozen to a much greater depth than 
usual, 


president of the company one cold morning, “that 
you won’t charge us so much for our ice next 





dous crop.” 
| “We may have to charge more,” stiffly replied 


the president. ‘Think of the trouble and expense 


involved in cutting ice three feet thick!” 





division of the Supreme Court tells an incident of | 





“I suppose, colonel,” remarked a citizen to the | 


summer as you did last. You’re getting a tremen- | 





“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 








MAKES OLD MOWERS NEW. 
The EASY Lawn Mower Grinder, simple and perfect. 
atented. Attach the EASY Grinder, whirl the cutter 
and the work is done. Price $1.25. Saves cost fir 
season. Boys earn money sharpening neighbors’ mow- 
ers. if your dealer hasn’t it, send his name and So 
and we’ll mail you one. SNELL BICYCLE CO., , O. . 
BEST and most te For 


TELEGRAPHY ECONOMICAI BABIES 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- : ~~ and 

ses low and on be p— & one-half by Ss 

working for board. Railroads INVALIDS 

give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 
sses to destinations. We have 











more orders for operators than 
we'can fill, and give students choice of 

different rail in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


AN ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 


is what every boy needs who has a taste 
for mechanical work. If he is unable to 
attend a resident technical school a good 
correspondence course is the best substi- 
tute. The courses of the American 
School of Correspondence are under the 
direction of members of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


























$25,000 REWARD 


will be paid to any one who 
can disprove this statement. 
Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can buy cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns. 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and $3.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and $5. 


The Douglas secret process 





OURSES in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Civil, Locomotive, Stationary, Marine 


and Sanitary Engineering; Architecture 
Navigation, Refrigeration, Mechanical | || Suces abebintele pace lente 
and rs ve wing, Sheet Metal er; more flexible, and will wear longer than 


Work, Telegraphy and Telephony, Textile any other tannage in the world. 

—— ng, also 40 Short Engineer- he sales have more than doubled the past four 

nS SOREREOe. f years, which proves its superiority. Why not 
In addition to their regular instruction papers, give W. L. Douglas shoes a trial and save money ? 


students in full engineering courses are furn’ 
& Technical Reference Ltvrary (in ten volumes) Notice Increase { 18 Sales: $5:528:893:55 
A gain of $2,820,456.79 in Four Yéars. 


as a help in their studies. 
oo - L. CILT EDCE LINE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF Worth RUS SS ESR with Other Makes. 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
3 CHICAGO, ILL. Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Mus. Catalogue Sree. 


CORRESPONDENCE The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Caution « The genuine have W. L. Booman 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 











at Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
* name and price st 




















“It Makes Musi- 


Happiness igre 


enters the home with the Simplex Piano Player. Every member of 
the family becomes not only an interested listener, but by its aid an intel- 
ligent performer. The desire for an automatic piano player is now almost 
universal. To choose a player intelligently, personally try them all. 
Try the Simplex first or try it last, and note its following points of 
excellence and attractive features: : 

1. Ease of Operation. 7. Softness and iestietty of Touch. 

2. Simplicity of Construction. 8. Automatic Rolling and Rerolling of the Music. 
3. Perfection of Execition. 9. Supply and Character of Music. 

4. Artistic Finish 10. Music Library Arrangements. 

Perfect Tempo. 11. Complete Control of the Shading and 

Note Accentuation. xpression. 

The Simplex is manufactured with a view to Quality and Durability 
of each mechanical part. Only best possible materials used and the 
highest order of skilled labor employed. Every : 

Simplex is guaranteed and will last a lifetime. Price, $250. 
Our Simplex Libraries contain thousands of pieces—from the grandest 
works of the great masters down to the latest popular favorite. You draw 
12 pieces at a time (same as books from a library), exchanging them every 
two weeks,—or 24 pieces every four weeks,—thus getting the use of 
OVER THREE HUNDRED PIECES A YEAR. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue telling all about it. Agencies in All Principal Cities. 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer, 26 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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’s affection fluctuates 
S) With_hi 


en 
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NABISC 


NABISCO 


A poem for the Palate, entrancing the 
taste as an old Italian love-song charms 
the ear. Delicate in their sweetness, be- 
witching in their subtle flavors of Cherry, 
Orange, Lemon, Vanilla, 
424 Chocolate, Strawberry, 
y Raspberry or Mint. 
Serve with any bever- 

age or dessert. 


THE YOUTH'’S 
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¢ Since Lincoln's Time 
: 5 
more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving 
satisfactory service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will 
out wear the guarantee of 2 years. These cases are recog- 
nized as the standard by all jewelers, because they know 
from personal observation that they will perform as guar- 
enteed end are the most serviceable of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 
‘cou Watch Cases 


are made of two layersof solid gold with a layer 
of stiffening metal between, all welded 
into one solid s! 










strength. United they 
it is possible to make. Insist on having a Jas. 
Boss Case. You will know it by this emark 


Send for Booklet 
KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO.., Philadelphia 
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COMPANION. Il. 


The Greatest 
Photographic 
Year Book 


As the Premo is recognized as the 
best of all cameras, so is the Premo 
Book recognized as the authority on the 
best things photographic. It practically de- 
scribes and accurately illustrates all the requi- 
sites to successful photography including The 


a name that covers a series of cameras, so wide in their range ; 
so complete in their individual equipment, as to practically solve 
every problem of the photographer's art. Made in all styles and 
sizes. Ranging in price from $2.50 to $350. Ask your dealer for 
the Premo Book, or send your name and secure it free by mail. 


DEPARTMENT B, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Do You Wish to Save Money? 
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A Booklet, Free, 


with full description of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, will be sent to any one who 
will write to us for it. The Booklet will tell 
you how we are able to furnish you with an 
up-to-date Sewing Machine at a very low price. 
This Sewing Machine has polished Quartered 
Oak Table, selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin 
Spool Holder and latest set of Attachments. 

Remember this is a high-grade Machine 
both as to material and workmanship, and is 
not offered to the public except through The 
Youth’s Companion. 

From the standpoint of durability, beauty of 
finish and efficiency of results, the New Com- 
panion has no peer. It is sold to Companion 
readers at a low price. It has stood the test over 


twelve years, and we guarantee every Machine. 
LET US SEND YOU OUR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK AND SAMPLES OF WORK MADE ON THE MaA- 
CHINE. THEY ARE FREE TO COMPANION READERS. 











Drop Head. 
Quartered Oak. 

Ball Bearings. 

Seven Drawers. 

Highest Grade Material. 
First-class Workmanship. 
Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 

Double Leck Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 


Twin Spool Helder for 
Bobbin Winder. 


Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator & Scale. 
Latest Attachments. 
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No. 2, Drop Head. 


After a thorough test of the New Companion Sewing Machine No. 2, purchased 
nine months ago, I find | can heartily recommend it. fi has given entire satisfac- 
tion and is the simplest Machine to operate I have ever seen. — Mrs. John T. Chap- 
man, Lexington, Ky. 


Two years ago | purchased from you, shipped to York, Neb., your Cabinet Va- 
chine. We used a for twenty years, and we are also familiar with all the 
leading machines, but after using the New Companion Machine constantly on all 
kinds of sewing for over 2 years, we would not exchange it for any other we have 
seen. There is no better make.— Dr. A. T. Wollf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Strange how Sapolio levels the mountains of 


household drudgery! It is up-hill work keeping 
house without it. The world’s best-known cleaner 
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